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THE MESSES ANIMALS MAKE IN METAPHYSICS 


AN’S attitude towards the lower animals presents a paradox 

worth investigating. Of all other natural phenomena they 

are the most akin to him, and it is among them that he finds his 

best friends and his worst enemies in his struggle for existence and 

happiness. The means he devises, too familiar and too numerous 

to need recounting, for cherishing the former and fighting the 
latter, testify to their importance in human life. 

But, paradoxically enough, all these other forms of terrestrial 
life and eonsciousness, which equally with ourselves are parts of 
the real and manifest its nature, and also so extensively engage our 
practical activities, are almost completely ignored by us in our 
theories regarding the nature of reality. It never seems to occur 
to us that they may contribute positively to the formation of our 
philosophical hypotheses, or that they may present negative in- 
stances in such as are constructed without taking them into account. 

To be sure, Oriental and ancient Western philosophy and a 
few modern systems have accepted them as a matter of course, 
accommodated them without difficulty, and assigned to them a 
minor but consistent situation. But from a large part of our 
metaphysics they have so completely disappeared that a reading 
of medieval and of much modern philosophy would leave the 
reader with the impression that man was the only conscious being 
on the face of the earth, and, moreover, that the earth was the only 
spot in the whole universe in which life and consciousness could 
occur. For these philosophies also ignore the possibility of the 
existence of other worlds, inhabited by beings perhaps even more 
intelligent than man, but differently organized physically and 
with different senses, passions, emotions, values, ideals, goods, 
gods, and metaphysical appraisals of the nature of reality. 

If this exclusion from our metaphysics both of other possible 
forms of life elsewhere, and of the actual forms of life*here and 
now that count for so much in our practice, had been reported by 
Wells’s ‘‘The First Men in the Moon’’ to the Grand Lunar, it 
would doubtless have provoked curiosity and mirth as to the ways 
of human thinking. Nor would it have created less astonishment 
in Mars, if some survivor of the unsuccessful invasion of the earth 
by its octopns-like inhabitants, so graphically described by him 
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in The War of the Worlds had been permitted to return home, 
after due human indoctrination, and relate his terrestrial experi- 
ences. In any case the reason for our lack of theoretic and meta- 
physical interest in the other living and conscious inhabitants of 
our planet deserves some attention from man himself. 

We shall best discover the reason by asking ourselves what 
questions the animals raise in metaphysical theories constructed 
without consulting them. These are connected most closely with 
the problem of evil and that of the nature of the entity exercising 
and supporting life and consciousness, with special reference to its 
possible survival, in some form or other, of the death of the body. 
Any thoroughgoing handling of the problem of evil must justify 
the ways of God, not only to man, but to all other sentient and 
suffering creatures. And no adequate theory of the nature, place, 
and destiny of consciousness in the real can be constructed that 
overlooks the fact that the lower animals as well as ourselves seem 
to possess it. 

Naturalism is not bothered by these questions, since it is under 
no necessity of distinguishing human from animal consciousness 
in kind or base, or of requiring a moral justification either of 
human or animal suffering. Absolute idealism can take care of 
the consciousness and plight of the lower animals with no more— 
or no less—difficulty than it encounters in dealing with human 
consciousness and fortune. Pragmatism ean probably get along 
with them, though I sometimes suspect that it would rather have 
them out of the way. 

So, too, they were no trouble to the non-naturalistic systems 
of ancient European philosophy, with the exception of :the Stoics. 
A moral government of the world was regarded as only partial, 
and as impeded by obstacles it could not overcome. And believing 
all consciousness to be of one piece, the ancient systems interwove 
animal with human by the doctrine of transmigration from one 
state to the other. Hence, they were not bothered by the problems 
arising from the reservation of a specially privileged, immortal 
soul to man alone, and could explain animal suffering as retri- 
bution for sins committed on the human level, or as something 
that God could not prevent. 

Aristotle, to be sure, housed the animals in a different way. 
He regarded their consciousness, and, for that matter, almost the 
whole gamut of human consciousness, as an actualization of ca- 
pacities inherent in the body, reserving to man alone the power to 
entertain the active intellect, an impersonal contemplation of 
truth, deathless in itself but transient in the human mind. Evil 
was no problem, since it was an inevitable incident in a universe 
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whose substratum was imperfect and whose aims flew wide or fell 
short. of the mark. 

The Stoics, however, would have been in trouble, had they paid 
any attention to the lower animals. Proclaiming that all was 
according to nature, and that nothing according to nature was 
evil or irrational, they had enough on their hands seeking to 
justify this ‘assertion from the point of view of man alone. To 
this end they constructed a theodicy that lacked in ingenious de- 
vices only the doctrine of original sin, by none of which, however, 
could the animals benefit. 

In the Patristie and early Scholastic systems, as in Stoicism, 
the animals were in a position to make a great nuisance of them- 
selves, had their existence and nature been noted. Omnipotence 
was now fused with loving-kindness in the concept of a deity who 
had by fiat created the world out of nothing, just as he wanted it, 
and had expressed in it, down to the least detail, his unobstructed 
beneficence. Human was separated from animal consciousness in 
kind as well as degree. The former, endowed with reason, free- 
will, and moral responsibility, was lodged in an immaterial, im- 
mortal soul. The latter, stripped of these attributes, powers, and 
responsibilities, was left for many centuries with no metaphysical 
explanation save a question mark. 

These ideas of the nature of God and of the soul deprived 
early and medieval Christian philosophy of the doctrines of limited 
divine power and of transmigration, which enabled ancient phi- 
losophy to explain animal suffering. It was, of course, out of the 
question to invoke the doctrine of original sin, and to impute 
Adam’s transgression to irresponsible beings incapable of moral 
misbehavior and regard them as participants in the Fall. This all 
the more so, since they neither participated in the consolations and 
benefits of the Redemption, nor were otherwise perfected morally 
by their sufferings. In short, the plight of the lower animals 
proved a surd in the attempt to effect the rational equation between 
sin and suffering, or suffering and moral improvement, necessary 
to vindicate the divine justice and compassion. 

But, if the fortunes of the lower animals challenged the cor- 
rectness of the new idea of God, their mere existence questioned 
that of the new idea of the soul. Animal consciousness exhibited 
much the same experiences, proclivities, passions, and emotions 
as did human. At times it displayed rudimentary reasoning 
processes, and existed in degrees of which the human mind might 
seem no more than an extension. The inference was that both 
animal and human consciousness might have a common base. This 
base, however, could no longer be a soul, since so to regard it would 
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have questioned the unique substance of the human soul, with its 
privileged position and supernatural destiny reserved to it alone. 

Was, then, animal consciousness the activity of an irrational, 
irresponsible, perishable, but nevertheless immaterial entity? If 
it was, the argument for the immortality of the human soul lost 
some of its force, since the metaphysical part of that argument was 
largely based on the premise that the immaterial was by nature 
imperishable. Hence locating animal consciousness in an im- 
material principle might have suggested either that the lower 
animals were immortal or that the human soul, like animal 
‘“souls,’’ was subject to death. 

The only recourse was the body, unless the consciousness of 
the lower animals was to be left suspended like Mohammed’s coffin 
between a heaven and an earth, neither of which was willing to 
accept it. This was as good as admitted by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
out of consideration, however, not for the animals but for Aristotle. 
He adopted the Aristotelian teaching that the vital and conscious 
activities common to man and the lower animals are actualizations 
of potentialities of the body, perishable along with it, and he 
identified the human, immortal soul with the active intellect alone. 
Though it might be held that in the case of man the intervention 
of the soul was necessary to realize these possibilities, in the case 
of the animals the body evidently was capable of exercising its 
capacities by itself. 

Furthermore, since Aristotle had numbered among these ac- 
tivities practically everything that constituted human personality, 
St. Thomas, in trying to convert the impersonal, supermoral active 
intellect into a Christian soul, had to borrow extensively from the 
characteristics that Aristotle had associated with the body. The 
result was that human consciousness seemed to have two sources, | 
one spiritual, the other corporeal, the latter being the source of 
animal consciousness as well, and that it was hard to determine 
which was which, and how much was this and how much that. 

Indeed, it was hard to maintain the distinction and draw a 
line between the two at all except as a matter of revelation and 
faith. There was no a priori reason for supposing that a body 
that could account for all animal consciousness, and all human 
consciousness, objective and subjective, that man shared with the 
lower animals, should not also be capable of accounting for the 
distinctively human residue. Observation revealed nothing that 
contradicted this possibility. If anything, it reinforced it. Might 
not then a distinctively human soul be a superfluous principle of 
explanation ? 

Perish the thought. To keep his faith intact man must ruth- 
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lessly exterminate from his thinking ideas that, if not killed before 
entering his mind, might prove dangerous to his belief in his unique 
natural situation and supernatural destiny. 

We are now able to see in passing the reason for our paradoxi- 
cal metaphysical indifference to the existence and character of 
the lower animals. In the philosophical systems into which they 
fit naturally and inconspicuously they necessitate and attract no 
particular metaphysical attention. In others, constructed without 
heeding them, they are such metaphysical misfits, and present so 
many ‘‘negative instances,’’ that the only way of keeping the 
system in order and man master of it is to shoo them out of the 
house altogether and stop one’s ears against their scratchings at 
the door. 

This was the attitude of the Patristic and the earlier Scholastic 
metaphysics. From the disquieting suggestions of Anaximander, 
the Atomists, and the Pythagoreans and the Epicureans that there 
might exist a plurality of inhabited worlds, and from the even 
more disturbing thought that their possible inhabitants—heaven 
knew what they were like—might stand in as great need of an 
Incarnation and a Redemption as ourselves, philosophy had al- 
ready walled itself off, snugly and smugly, within the geo-centric 
Aristotelian system, reinforced by the protective crystalline spheres 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy. Any excursion of thought into the 
beyond revealed only God, the heavenly hierarchy, and redeemed 
human souls. 

The other actual inhabitants of his central, terrestrial abode, 
Western man treated as the ostrich traditionally treats any disa- 
greeablé fact by which it is pursued. In this cramped position 
philosophy remained for a long time. The pose, although it had 
the advantage of concealing the problem, had also the disadvantage 
of concealing its solution, which lay all the time, if not exactly 
under the nose, at least in plain sight. It was perceived at last 
by the Jesuit Pereira, whose uneasy conscience and mental dis- 
quietude impelled him to turn his head and face the difficulties 
that the existence of the lower animals created in the problems of 
evil and of human immortality. 

His solution was simple and brief. Animals, he said, are not 
conscious. Their seemingly conscious behavior is, to put it in 
modern terms, nothing but unconscious reflex response to stimuli. 
This view was adopted with some reservations by Descartes, whose 
teaching that all vital activity can be reduced to mechanical motion, 
and that the bodies of the lower animals are automata, made their 


consciousness, if it existed, an unnecessary explanation of their 
behavior. 
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Moreover, although Descartes could not deny consciousness to 
himself, and by analogy inferred its existence in other human 
beings, and although for theological reasons he could not regard 
it as epiphenomenal, he pushed as far as he could the mechanical 
and automatic explanation of the behavior of the human body. 
The channel of interaction between body and mind was contracted 
to the size of the pineal gland, and the influence of the one upon 
the other was so conceived as, in Descartes’ opinion, not to interfere 
with the conservation of energy and break the chain of mechanical 
cause and effect. 

The occasionalists, following his lead and outstripping him, 
went so far as to deny any direct influence whatsoever and sub- 
stituted the mediation of God for direct interaction through the 
gland. And the School of Port Royal practiced what Pereira 
preached, vivisecting animals without restraint, convinced that 
their reactions were no more than the complaints of a doll when 
thumped on the stomach. 

The views of Pereira have never been generally accepted. Al- 
though they killed two birds with one stone, they flushed two 
others which are still at large. In the first place they were too 
contrary to common sense and practice. However we may deal 
with the animals in our metaphysical theories, we continue to treat 
them when we meet them as if they were conscious. In the second 
place the logical outcome of Pereira’s teaching was solipsism. 
Whatever may be the reason for attributing consciousness to our 
fellow-men, it holds equally good for the animals. Conversely, to 
throw doubt upon the consciousness of the latter calls into question 
that of the former. Hence to deny consciousness to the animals 
leaves the doubter eventually shut up within himself as the only 
conscious being in existence, with everything and everyone else, 
mineral, vegetable, animal, and human, no more than the figments 
of his own imagination. This position, though logically tenable, 
is not practically workable, and has never been taken seriously, 
except perhaps on a grand scale and in the grand manner by the 
absolute idealists. 

In the philosophy of Leibniz, except for their defiance of his dic- 
tum that all is for the best in this the best of all possible, or com- 
possible, worlds, the animals fared very well. In any case they 
raised no particular difficulties in addition to those that for other 
reasons could be urged against it. But Spinoza, I suspect, for all 
his naturalism might have had trouble in assigning suitable mental 
correlates to their bodies, if he had concerned himself with them. 
Animal consciousness might have seemed more than idea corporis 
and less than idea ideae corporis, which composed the Attribute of 
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Thought. Nor could they be expected to view suffering ‘‘under a 
certain aspect of eternity,’’ or accept it with ‘‘ joyful resignation,’’ 
as human beings were urged to do as the means of attaining salva- 
tion and peace. 

Had Berkeley and his followers once let the lower animals into 
their pluralistic idealism, there would have been the devil to pay. 
The real was now nothing but spirits, centers of consciousness 
drawn to human and superhuman scale, and ideas, or the conscious 
content of these centers. The animals then, if they were to be 
included in the picture, had to be either the one or the other. 
But apparently they were neither. To regard them as spirits was 
to distend and distort the term as Berkeley used it, and to make his 
system in its most important respects scarcely distinguishable from 
that of Leibniz. To regard them as no more than ideas was to 
revive in sheep’s clothing the teaching of Pereira and to disguise 
thinly the Cartesian ‘‘automata’’ as experiences of the divine mind. 

However, even if Berkeley had recognized metaphysically the 
existence of the lower animals, and somehow admitted them to the 
company of spirits, they would have benefited little. For spirits, 
on closer inspection, might seem to have been in much the same 
situation as their bodies and the material world in general. Obvi- 
ously their bodies, which they perceived only partially and inter- 
mittently, must owe their continued existence, their self-identity, 
and their nature to being perceived continuously and in their 
entirety by God, irrespective of whether or no and to what extent 
they were also content of finite perception. 

But what became of a finite spirit, animal or human, when it 
ceased to perceive not only its body and the external world, but 
itself as well? This was, and is still, a matter of common occur- 
rence. If the essense of spirit were percipere, a spirit should by 
_ Tights on ceasing to perceive itself also cease to exist. If it were 
to continue in existence and preserve its self-identity amid the 
fluctuations and in the absence of its consciousness both of the ex- 
ternal world and of itself, it could do so only as a constant part 
of the content of the divine experience. In short, finite spirits, 
no less than their bodies, were essentially ideas, and their percipere 
was only accidental and contingent—something added by day, so 
to speak, by God to the spirit-idea in his mind, and subtracted 
from it by night. 

In that case, what was the spirit-idea? Certainly not the 
representation of an entity essentially conscious and self-conscious, 
since these attributes had to be imparted to it from the outside 
over and over again. Apparently it dissolved into a complex of 
representations in the divine mind of self-identity, persistence, and, 
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if the vitalists are right in considering life emergent and ir- 
reducible, vitality; with which God on occasions associated an 
independent consciousness of itself, i.e., of his idea of it, and of 
his other ideas that constituted its particular body and the rest 
of the material world. 

At this point the question might have arisen, why not dispense 
altogether for purposes of explanation with the percipi in the 
divine mind that constituted the spirit-idea? Why not associate 
finite percipere directly with the complex of divine experience that 
constituted the body? This complex was equally self-identical, 
persistent, and vital, and had a more robust and solid content. 
Also, finite perception of it would seem to have been the focal point 
and a sine qua non of perceiving anything else. But such a substi- 
tution would, in the case of the animals, have been equivalent to 
revival of the Aristotelian doctrine of the.vegetative and the sensi- 
tive souls. If applied to human beings as well, it would have 
amounted to materialism, albeit of a somewhat ethereal sort. 

A final problem remained to be solved. How were we to con- 
ceive the addition and subtraction of the successive episodes of 
percipere to and from the ideas constituting spirits or bodies? Did 
God create them out of nothing, endowing each new moment of 
consciousness and self-consciousness with memories of the preced- 
ing moment, and string them, like a row of beads of progressively 
larger size, upon the tenuous thread of the idea of the spirit or the 
more substantial cord of that of the body? Or were they tem- 
porary loans of his own percipere? In either case pluralistic was 
on the verge of turning into monistic idealism, since Berkeley 
would seem to be left with only one self-sustaining, continuously 
and essentially conscious and self-conscious spirit in existence, in 
whose percipt souls as well as bodies figure as ideas, and from 
whose percipere theirs is derived. 

We leave him, then, precariously teetering between materialism 
and monistic idealism, and cast a concluding glance at the nuisance 
the lower animals have made of themselves in the philosophies of 
his disciples. It is perhaps substantially no greater, but it is more 
obvious. Berkeley was chiefly interested in disproving the ex- 
istence of matter as something other than and independent of the 
content of consciousness, and to this end emphasized the epistemo- 
logical relations of the finite and created spirits to God, and re- 
garded them as more or less passive recipients of the divine ideas 
imparted to them. It was of secondary interest that they might 
actively re-interpret and re-create those ideas on their own ac- 
count, and that their social, moral, and personal relations with one 
another and with God might be as fundamental as their epistemo- 
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logical ones. But such activities and relations were regarded as 
of primary importance by his followers. 

For example, Howison, endowing logically enough the finite 
spirits with pre-existence as well as post-existence, conceived the 
real as a company of uncreated and eternal persons. Their deepest 
ties were moral and social, and they were bound together and 
commonly inspired by an ideal of perfection enacted by God, which 
he imparted to them along with the ideas in his mind that con- 
stituted the external world. With this picture the existence of 
animal consciousness was even more incompatible than it was with 
the system of Berkeley. For most of the lower animals, even the 
most intelligent, exhibit little individual personality and only 
rudimentary ethical and social organization. 

To be sure, the crows, reckoned among the most intelligent of 
the birds, have developed primitive societies, which at times sit 
as courts of justice and decree and deal out punishment to the anti- 
social members of the flock. Among the insects the bees, and even 
more the ants, have carried moral and social evolution to a point 
as yet unattained by man, having achieved apparently a crime- 
less society, in which the will of the individual is spontaneously 
self-determined to the good—a condition, so far as man is con- 
cerned, realized only by the souls of the redeemed in Paradise. 
And who knows whether their minds, having solved all the haras- 
sing personal, economic, political, moral, and social problems that 
tax so much of our thinking, may not be given over to an un- 
interrupted and impersonal contemplation of truth, or even be 
rapt in a beatific vision ? 

Still, unless these fancies correspond with fact, the ants can 
scarcely qualify for membership in Howison’s real. And even 
if they do so correspond, the terrestrial, social, moral, and intel- 
lectual life of the ants and of the bees is not, so to speak, in com- 
munion with ours. Though they exhibit signs of great intelligence, 
and, if by their works ye shall know them, stand in some respects 
closer to man than any other animal, their thoughts and their 
ways of life, their experiences and their emotions, have so far 
deviated from ours that we can not communicate with them. They 
can be no more for us than oufposts, as it were, on our own planet 
of the possible inhabitants of other possible worlds, reminding us 
that the real, in defiance of our anthropocentrie and anthropo- 
morphic hypotheses regarding its nature, may be a house of many 
mansions, and fulfill itself in many ways of which ours is only 
one, no more central or conspicuous than the rest. 

The personalism of Bowne and his followers, following out to 
their logical conclusion the views of Berkeley and making explicit 
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all that was implicit in his system, is the last and most convincing 
word against the possibility of reconciling pluralistic idealism 
with the existence of consciousness in the lower animals. For in 
the real as personalism conceives it—a real essentially and ex- 
haustively social, ethical, and personal in constitution, composed 
of nothing but unique, individual, self-conscious, free, responsible, 
and immortal creative selves and their experiences originated by 
their own creative activity or received from God’s—it is impossible 
to find a place for other kinds of conscious beings. Nor in such 
a real, completely governed by moral purpose and submitted to 
moral law, in which suffering can be explained and justified only 
as the consequence of freely willed contravention of divine decrees 
or as contributing to the perfecting of moral personality, can any 
possible reason or excuse be found for the undeserved, uncompre- 
hended, and unprofitable sufferings of which the lower animals, if 
conscious, are the innocent victims. 

Nevertheless, the personalists, like all the other pluralistic 
idealists from the time of Berkeley on, and, for that matter, like the 
rest of us, have continued to treat the lower animals as if they were 
conscious entities, and not just content of human and divine ex- 
perience. Thereby they have not only failed to practice what 
they preach, but have invalidated their preaching by their practice. 

All in all I think we may regard pluralistic idealism, especi- 
ally in its elaborated contemporary aspects, as an example par 
excellence of the trouble the lower animals can make in or out of 
a metaphysics constructed without consulting them. And the 
unconcerned way in which it ignores the mess they make of its 
hypotheses and lightly passes over the self-contradiction of its 
attitude towards them, is a striking instance of the treatment ac- 
corded by many a philosophy to inconvenient data, overlooked in 
the beginning, brazenly or with a blush, that turn up later to 
dispute and shock its pre-conceived notions. When the chickens 
come home to roost, it silently wrings their necks at the entrance 
to the coop, before they can get in and cackle. 

B. A. G. FULLER 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
THE SEMIOTIC FUNCTION OF PREDICATES 
Quine has lately insisted‘ that universals have to be assumed 
as soon as predicate letters are bound. Quantifiers are thus our 


1°*Qn the Logic of Quantification’? by W. V. Quine, in The Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, Volume 10 (1945), pp. 1-12. 
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key to ontology. Nominalism allows only the quantification of 
individual variables and reinterprets free variables as schemata; 
Platonism allows the quantification of both individual and predi- 
eate variables, which it ranks on a par. The issue can be debated 
in theoretical terms; but it may, and more significantly so, be 
reduced to one of practical efficiency. Do we need, in mathematics 
and natural science, quantified predicate variables? If so, Platon- 
ism is inescapable; if not, one may abide by the principles: of 
nominalism and dismiss the problem of universals as an academic 
one. All attempts, however, to force mathematics and natural sci- 
ence into the bounds of nominalism have failed so far; we must 
therefore endorse for the time being the existence of abstract 
entities, of properties or classes. 

The debate between Platonism and nominalism, thus settled 
with respect to variables of quantification, may be resumed, though, 
with respect to schematic predicates and constant predicates within 
elementary languages. Once quantified, predicate letters, as we 
saw, take abstract entities for values; but what is their semiotic 
' funetion when they are left free? What is the function of ‘F’, 
for example, in ‘(x)(y)F xy’? And what is the réle of constant 
predicates like ‘is a man’, ‘is mortal’, in elementary statements like 
‘(z) (if x is a man, then z is mortal)’? Nominalism, granting 
designata only to quantifiable symbols, regards all these predicates 
as syncategorematic terms of zero extension. 

Quine’s restricted criterion might be questioned; quantifiabil- 
ity might be taken as a sufficient, but not necessary, prerequisite 
for denotability, and a milder form of Platonism advocated which 
assigns denotata, within nominalist languages themselves, to the 
two constituents of atomic matrices: individual variables and 
predicates. This new form of Platonism can, for the purpose of 
our argument, be labelled Aristotelianism. Thus Aristotelianism 
would not posit two separate ranges of entities, concrete and ab- 
stract entities, as Platonism does, to back up variables of quantifica- 
tion; it would simply rank side by side concrete entities as values 
of individual variables, and components of these entities as values 
of predicates. It would not postulate universals under the guise 
of classes to which particulars belong or properties which particu- 
lars possess, but under the guise of constituents which make up 
particulars. For example, in ‘(x)(if z is a man, then z is 
mortal)’, humanity and mortality would be two factors of z, and 
z itself would be but the individual sum of all its factors. Com- 
ponents should not be confused here with parts; mortality is not 
a part of a man as, for example, a limb may be, but an ingredient 
ofaman. If such Aristotelian ontology is granted, then predicate 
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letters, like ‘G@’, shall both be schemata for predicate constants and 
denote, in the equivocal way of variables, the concrete components 
univocally denoted by predicate constants, like ‘is mortal’, ‘is a 
man’, and so forth. 

Having dropped the quantifier-criterion, we are free to settle 
to our liking this refined debate between Aristotelianism and 
nominalism. Both opponents use predicates, the one as non-de- 
notative symbols, the other as denotative symbols. The choice is 
no longer between two types of notation, a richer and a poorer one, 
but between conflicting interpretations of a common notation. 
This notation being ours and lending itself to either analysis, we 
may grant or deny it whatever semiotic dimension we please. 
There is no possibility of getting around our symbols and checking 
their objective correlation with reality, because we ourselves create 
this correlation. In ‘z is a man’, ‘x’ denotes a man by common 
agreement among sign users; ‘is a man’ does similarly denote the 
humanity of z, the essential component of x which makes z a man, 
if and only if we allow ‘is a man’ to do so. In other words, we 
enlarge or restrict the denotation-index of our symbols by fiat. 

Aristotelianism, however, could point out that to regard predi- 
cates as mere linguistic devices for talking about individuals is 
simply to avoid the issue. For what do these predicates say about 
individuals? The balance of this paper is devoted to answering 
this question and defending the nominalist’s stand. 

In elementary languages, we assume as the ontological back- 
ground of our symbols only individuals: x, y, z, and so forth. Let 
us regard 2, y, and 2, as a range of denotation. Against this range 
of denotation which lies outside of language, we posit within 
language a range of notation, that is, a set of individual variables: 
‘x’, ‘y’, ‘2’, and so forth. These variables are strictly ambiguous; 
they behave, as Quine has shown, like pronouns; let us call them 
pointers. We thus start with two realms, one of unspecified indi- 
viduals and one of ambiguous pointers, the former being the values 
of the latter. But this minimal vocabulary, which is bound to 
mirror reality, has two drawbacks: it says too much and it says 
too little. The function of predicates is to restore a closer sym- 
metry between the linguistic shapes ‘zx’, ‘y’, ‘z’, and their extra- 
linguistic referents. 

First, this minimal vocabulary already says too much, because 
‘x’, ‘y’, ‘2’, themselves, are originally concrete objects, having 
physical properties of their own, and they become signs only 
derivatively. We thus adopt as signs things which were non-signs 
and had properties as non-signs which they carry over when they 
are raised to the status of signs; in other words, any notation which 


, 
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has to denote concrete objects, being itself made up of concrete 
objects, is opaque. One function of our predicates is to annul 
these pre-signs properties of our signs, to make our notation per- 
fectly transparent, to replace the loose correspondence physically 
existing between concrete entities and signs as concrete entities, 
by a semantic correspondence between concrete entities and signs 
as signs. But ‘annul’ is too strong a word, for the properties of 
our signs as concrete objects may, in some cases, be those we re- 
quire from signs as signs. A second function of our predicates is 
to reassert these properties, but in such a way as to avoid the 
discrepancy arising in other cases between signs as physical shapes 
and signs as names of physical objects. 

For example, the shape ‘xz’ is identical with the shape ‘xz’; if 
we take the first ‘x’ as naming or pointing out a given individual, 
the second ‘x’ will name or point out the same individual. To 
earry over the physical identity of ‘x’ and ‘x’ as concrete entities 
into the derivative identity of the denotata of ‘x’ and ‘z’ as signs, 
we need a predicate governing our variables; it shall be ‘=’. Hav- 


ing ‘‘a’=‘a’’ at hand, we may assert 


t= wz. 


The shape ‘x’, on the other hand, is different from the shape ‘y’; 
if we were to follow this physical cue, the letters ‘x’ and ‘y’ would 
always stand for distinct individuals. This conclusion, however, 
would upset our whole symbolic scheme and reduce to naught the 
proper function of variables. For variables may indifferently 
point out any individual; it may thus very well happen that two 
of them, like ‘x’ and ‘y’, point out the same individual. In order 
to assert this possibility and thus annul the former distinction 
hinted at by ‘zx’ and ‘y’ as to their denotata, we need a predicate: 
‘=’, In other words, we need ‘=’ in order to assert in some 
cases 
r= y, 
in spite of the fact that 
é gz’ = 6 y , 

Similarly for ‘¢’ or ‘is a part of’. It is a physical property 
of ‘x’ to be a part of the more complex shape ‘x U y’; we carry over 
this property, when ‘z’ and ‘x Uy’ become signs, with the help of 
the predicate ‘ ¢ ’; that is, we reassert 


reoxrvuy. 


On the other hand, ‘z’ is by no means a part of ‘y’. Were we 
again to follow this cue, any two individuals x and y would be ex- 
eluded from each other; but it may very well happen that ‘y’ 
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points out something of wl ch z, the individual pointed out by ‘z’, 
is a segment. It is to allow for this possibility, barred by ‘x’ and 
‘y’ as physical shapes, that we need the predicate ‘ ¢ ’; with ‘¢’ at 
hand, we may now assert 
zcy, 
even though 
ca (‘ 2’ c ‘ y’) 5 

To sum up the above discussion, our symbols, being already 
too expressive as concrete entities, must be governed by non- 
designative devices like predicates which insure a closer corre- 
spondence between notation and reality. Predicates do not name 
properties or components of individuals; they are linguistic tools 
illuminating a basically opaque notation, correcting its physical 
defects and strengthening its haphazard notational virtualities. 

So far we have studied the function of predicates in a minimal 
notation which already says too much about concrete entities. 
But our vocabulary of lower case letters also says too little about 
the denotata with which it is correlated. Our variables are es- 
sentially ambiguous; they are interchangeable; their denotation 
is so loose that it can switch from any individual to any other 
individual. A notation is indeed a substitute for reality; we use 
names of entities instead of entities, because these entities are 
beyond our reach or because, for practical purposes, it is sufficient 
for us to point them out, without carrying them about. But to 
substitute a notation for reality itself does not mean to drop 
reality altogether; our notation must be precise enough to be a 
channel to reality, to suggest the way back from notation to reality. 
The pointers we use instead of things must point out one thing to 
the exclusion of all other things; there must exist a correlation 
between them and segments of reality, between each of our pointers 
and each element of our universe of discourse, in virtue of which 
that pointer and that element are closely linked together. In 
other words, a notation must ultimately provide specific names 
for specific entities and give us a way of equating all the distinct 
names of one and the same entity. 

Our original variables unfortunately lack these two proper- 
ties; they are ambiguous and they give us no hint, except in trivial 
cases, as to whether or not they are distinct pointers for one and 
the same thing. Having assumed that our universe contains more 
than one individual, we know that 


“(z)(y) (a= y); 


that is, that not all variables stand for the same individual, but 
we can never decide of any two variables taken at random, say 


, 
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‘w’ and ‘z’, whether they stand in fact for distinct individuals. 
Having proved that 


(Az) (dy) (z= y), 
we know that some two variables must stand for the same indi- 
vidual, but we can not decide of any two such variables, say ‘w’ 
and ‘z’, whether they stand for the same thing and can thus be 
equated as alternative names of one and the same individual. 

To provide for this strict discrimination of the referents of our 
symbolism and the eventual equation of all denotatively synony- 
mous names of concrete entities, we use predicates, like ‘is green’, 
‘ig square’, and so forth. With the help of these linguistic tools, 
ealled for to specify the range of our variables, we can frame 
proper names like: ‘ (1%) (x is square), ‘(:%) (x is green)’, ‘% (Sy) 
(z is lighter than y)’, and so forth. Then, instead of pointing out 
a green billiard ball simply by ‘x’ and a square sheet of paper 
simply by ‘y’ (‘x’ and ‘y’ implying by themselves neither ‘x = y’ 
nor is denial), we point out the former entity by ‘(.) (z is 
green - x is a billiard ball)’, and the latter by ‘(:2) (2% is square 
- g is a sheet of paper)’, two names which explicitly refer to two 
distinct individuals. 

On the other hand, let us take the class of all things x such that 
z is lighter than some y, and the class of all things x such that some 
y is heavier than x and refer to each of them by ‘A’ and ‘B’, re- 
spectively. Nothing in such a notation can lead us to regard ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ as designatively synonymous, that is, as distinct pointers 
for one and the same set of things; but this equation follows as 


soon as we specify the range of our ‘xz’ and ‘y’ by predicates and 
thus substitute for ‘A = B’ 


Z(Sy) (x is lighter than y) = (Sy) (y is heavier than z). 


We thus have to use predicates in order to supplement a notation 
originally too sparse, too vague in its denotation. These predicates 
themselves have no denotation; they simply help in restricting the 
universal denotation of our variables, bridging the gap between an 
ambiguous notation and specific concrete entities, and setting up 
exclusive and exhaustive classes of symbols having the same 
denotation. 

We have just distinguished two types of predicates: predicates 
like ‘=’ which tighten language and reality, and predicates like ° 
‘is green’ which yield univocal names of concrete entities. We 
might regard the former as logical predicates and the latter as 
descriptive ones. These two labels, however, are misleading. We 
might as well restrict logic to truth-function and quantification 
theory and take all constant predicates, even ‘=’, as descriptive 
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ones. The predicates of the second class may then be called em- 
pirical ones; they belong, in fact, to the stock-in-trade of natural 
science. Those of the first class, on the other hand, are best 
specified as metaphysical ones. Since their unique function is to 
harmonize the physical properties of signs with their noetic ones, 
the whole of metaphysics would then become a basic and pervasive 
readaptation of language to reality. Symbolism is a baffling para- 
dox: it calls upon one segment of the universe, linguistic shapes, 
to mirror the whole universe, concrete entities. It should be the 
proper task of metaphysics to explain away this paradox and, with 
the help of predicates, to raise linguistic shapes to the status of 
noetic media. More ambitious aims have been assigned to meta- 
physics; have there been more useful ones? 


Hvuavues LEBLANC 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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The New Science of Giambattista Vico. Translated from the third 
edition (1744) by Thomas Goddard Bergin and Max Harold 
Fisch. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 1948. 
xv + 398 pp. $5.00. 


We in America are evidently witnessing or are about to witness 
a fairly imposing growth of interest in the ideas of Giambattista 
Vico (1668-1744). The appearance of two volumes of his writings 
within the last five years—a translation of his Autobiography? 
and, more recently, this complete English version of his Principt 
di una Scienza Nuova—seems at least to indicate a publisher’s 
confidence in the existence of a certain number of potential readers. 
In any event, the authors of these translations may be presumed 
to have hoped that (unlike Vico himself in his own lifetime) they 
would not be casting their seed upon altogether unfruitful soil. 

Apart, however, from these considerations, it is very gratifying 
to discover that Messrs. Fisch and Bergin have done their work 
with extraordinary skill, and that they have produced English 
renderings that are both faithful to the original meaning and 
pleasant to the modern eye and ear. They deserve the warmest 
applause, too, for providing American readers with the means of 
direct access to Vico’s thought, for until now it has been impossible 


for those who command no language but English to study his 
ideas at first hand. 


1The Autobiography of Giambattista Vico. Edited and Translated by 
Max Harold Fisch and Thomas Goddard Bergin. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1944. 
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This service is all the more valuable because it is very difficult 
—indeed impossible—to learn a great deal about Vico from an 
intermediary. This same impossibility provides, paradoxically, 
some justification for the present discussion, for it may be worth- 
while to raise the question of what Vico’s prospective new readers 
may expect to find in his books, inasmuch as many of these persons 
will be likely to approach him with false expectations derived from 
incomplete or inaccurate summaries of his thought. 

One might well begin such an enquiry by asking (as Benedetto 
Croce, one of Vico’s most energetic popularizers, might frame 
the question) whether Vico has anything vital to say to people 
living in this part of the world at the mid-point of the twentieth 
century. For Croce and his pupils would presumably be the last 
to exhort us to sustain a purely antiquarian curiosity about the 
teaching of this man, who grappled with other problems than ours 
in a city far removed from us in space and time. 

By way of a preliminary approach to this problem of Vico’s 
present-day meaning, it is important to examine some of the salient 
aspects of the European revival of Vichianism at the beginning of 
this century, a movement largely initiated and furthered by Croce.” 
For one presumes that the present stirring of interest in Vico here 
in America is at least in part to be regarded as one of the delayed 
after-effects of this earlier Crocean revival. Apparently, as on so 
many other occasions, a stone dropped into the intellectual waters 
of Europe has sent out ripples that are only now, a half-century 
later, beginning to lap against the western shores of the Atlantic. 
If this is indeed the case, then we may legitimately ask: Why was 
Vico so intensely interesting to Croce’s generation in Europe? 
(Outside Italy, it should be noted, the twentieth-century revival of 
Vico made little headway until after 1919.) 

So far as Croce’s own relation to Vico is concerned, it is pos- 
sible that some of the vast and meticulous labors that he and his 
disciples have devoted to Vico’s rehabilitation may be attributable 
to patriotic or filiopietistic inspiration. At the turn of the cen- 
tury Italy was passing through a mood of acute national self-doubt 
—Crispi’s failure to civilize the tribesmen of Ethiopia was then a 
fresh and poignant memory—and Croce’s discovery that Italy 
possessed a thinker as great as Descartes, Locke, or Hegel could 


2 The fullest exposition of Vico’s ideas in English has long been Croce’s 
work, The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico (translated by R. G. Collingwood) 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. In addition Croce, aided by scholars like Fausto 
Nicolini, has devoted the labor of a lifetime to biographical, textual, and 
bibliographical studies of Vico, and has encouraged the writing of a great 
number of monographs, besides those he himself has contributed, having to 
do with various aspects of Vico’s life, ideas, and influence. 
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not have been entirely disagreeable to many Italian intellectuals. 
This kind of explanation, however, would be seriously incomplete; 
and it is, moreover, doubtful that Croce himself paid much atten- 
tion to the nationalistic implications of his Vichian revival, though 
he does occasionally refer to ‘‘our Vico.’’ ® 

Doubtless a much more significant circumstance for Croce and 
for many of his early co-workers in the vineyard was that by 1900 
an appreciable wavering of faith in nineteenth-century scientism 
had begun to make itself manifest in Europe. Positivism of the 
Comtian, the Spencerian, and the Neo-Kantian derivations was 
moving over to the defensive under the attacks of a heterogeneous 
host of critics, and the intellectual climate was becoming progres- 
sively more receptive to ideas of a contrasting tendency. The 
moment was thus an eminently favorable one for the injection of 
several of Vico’s leading ideas—of those notions, in particular, 
that he had evolved in the course of his efforts to demolish the 
Cartesian positivism bequeathed by the seventeenth century to the 
eighteenth. It should surprise no one, therefore, to discover that 
Croce’s missionary work on behalf of Vico was, whether uncon- 
sciously or deliberately, a highly selective enterprise, a species of 
evangelical activity that heavily stressed the neo-Platonic, the tran- 
scendental, or the ‘‘universal’’ aspects of Vico’s thought and main- 
tained a fairly discreet reserve about its Lucretian, Baconian, and 
Cartesian constituents. 

One is all the more inclined to believe that something of this 
sort may have happened in view of the well-known ‘‘difficulties”’ 
of Vico’s language and literary style. He habitually spoke in ac- 
cents that were ‘‘poetic,’’ if not sibylline, as any reader of the 
New Science can verify for himself by a cursory examination of 
the ‘‘Idea of the Work’’ that explains its engraved frontispiece. 
Interlarded among his flights of fancy and metaphorical digres- 
sions there are, of course, passages that testify to Vico’s ability to 
be superbly lucid when he chose to be. But the fact remains that 
the New Science, from its first appearance in 1725, has afforded 
aid and comfort to the most diverse schools of thought and inter- 
pretation. It has been a kind of inexhaustible rummage-bag into 
which papalists and anti-papalists, theocrats and freethinkers, 
authoritarians and libertarians, romanticists and positivists, Hege- 
lians and Marxians—this list of irreconcilables could easily be 
extended—have delved in search of inspiration or support. Con- 
sequently the claim to intellectual consanguinity with Vico has 


8 As for example, on page 191 of Theory and History of Historiography 
(translated by Douglas Ainslie), London: Harrap, 1921. 
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become nearly as universal as the claim to an ancestor on the 
Mayflower among old Bostonian families. 

Given this pervasive ambiguity of Vico’s thought, it seems 
not improbable that Croce, like so many of Vico’s other philo- 
sophic descendants, did not confine his borrowing from the an- 
cestral patrimony to those few items on which all heirs have placed 
a more or less uniform valuation. Besides refurbishing the treas- 
ures that have been acknowledged by the whole family to be such, 
he seems to have consigned to the rubbish heap many an heirloom 
which cousins once or twice removed might cherish, and he has set 
a high appraisal on other items that a family solicitor would prob- 
ably describe as ‘‘worthless apart from sentimental value.’’? We 
may therefore be entitled to suspect that in the course of Croce’s 
Vichian revival a number of things were ‘‘discovered’’ in Vico’s 
thought which may not really have been there—to wit, an aversion 
to all forms of philosophic naturalism, an idealism bordering upon 
subjectivism, and an attack upon the idea of progress. This last 
point seems to me the most interesting in relation to Vico’s sig- 
nificance for present-day America. In this connection it is to be 
noted that James Joyce, rather than Croce, has probably been the 
principal source from which Americans will have gathered that 
Vico was a pessimist. For Joyce ‘‘the Vico road goes round and 
round to meet where terms begin.’’* What is perhaps even more 
significant, the authors of a widely read Skeleton Key to Finnegans 
Wake offer the following explanation of Joyce’s allusion, in the 


opening sentence of that novel, to ‘‘a commodius vicus of recircu- 
lation’? : 


... This reference is to a conception of . . . Vico, whose La Scienza Nuova 
[sic] provides the philosophic loom on which Joyce weaves his historical 
allegory. Essentially Vico’s notion is that history passes through four [sic] 
phases: theocratic, aristocratic, democratic and chaotic. The last phase is 
characterized (like our own) by individualism and sterility, and represents 
the nadir of man’s fall. It is terminated by a thunderclap, which terrifies 
and awakens mankind to the claims of the supernatural, and this starts the 
cycle rolling again with a return to primeval theocracy.5 


It is not convenient at this point to dwell upon the errors and 
falsifications that this passage contains—some of the more serious 
I shall try to correct a little later in this review—nor do I want 
to maintain that there is necessarily an identity of views between 
Joyce and his expositors. But it does seem certain that many of 
the readers of Finnegans Wake will have received the impression 


4 Finnegans Wake (New York: Viking Press, 1939), p. 452. 


5 Joseph Campbell and Henry Morton Robinson, A Skeleton Key to Finne- 
gans Wake (New York, 1944), p. 5. 
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that Vico counsels us to abandon democracy and scientific inquiry 
and return to primitive ways. 

Nor is it only that the devotees of James Joyce would persuade 
their audience that Vico urges us in this direction; his ideas seem 
almost foredoomed to be widely misrepresented in this country 
by reason of what may be called a wholesale and recent surrender 
to cultural despair on the part of a nation that has long been the 
classic exemplar of vigorous, confident optimism. In speculating 
about the cultural climate, or the dominant intellectual and esthetic 
preoccupations, of present-day America, it is surely futile to hope 
that all observers can agree with any one appraisal of the various 
factors and facets in the vast and diverse panorama that we call 
‘‘the American scene.’’ There would probably be found, however, 
a fairly large consensus in favor of the proposition that over the 
past three decades the ‘‘ American mood’’ has undergone a radical 
alienation from the buoyant hopes that were nearly universal in 
the halcyon days behind 1914. The United States has been 
largely insulated from crises both of the body and of the spirit 
until quite lately by its physical wealth, by its geographical po- 
sition, and by its cultural provincialism. Nevertheless, the trying 
experiences of the last thirty-odd years have had a certain chilling 
effect, and it seems reasonably certain that in the next few years 
many a philosophic viewer-with-alarm, as well as many a consoler 
of our distress, will find an audience ready to hang anxiously upon 
his words. Already we are accustomed to smile with pitying 
condescension at the ‘‘naive’’ optimism of an Emerson, a Walt 
Whitman, a Horace Greeley, or a Theodore Roosevelt, while we 
discuss most earnestly the dim view and the somber forebodings 
of the Adamses, of Kierkegaard, of Melville, of St. Thomas and, it 
may presently be, of Cervantes and Vico. 

Considering the amplitude of this wave of pessimism, it will 
probably be of small avail to suggest that Vico has quite another 
meaning for our time—in short, that he was essentially an optimist 
to the extent of believing in secular progress both as a past achieve- 
ment and as a future possibility. This, however, is the conclusion 
that I have formed after reading Vico’s major writings on history 
(of which the New Science is, of course, the culmination) and after 
some reflection about the derivation and historical context of his 
thought. 

It is often said that Vico lived in the eighteenth century but 
was not of it. Up to a point there is truth in this saying, for Vico 
was, on the whole, at odds with the Cartesian rationalism that 
permeated so much of the thinking of the Enlightenment. Naples 
was a long way from Paris, and that not only in the geographical 
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sense. It appears, too, that Vico was not widely read, outside 
Italy, until the Romantic generation; though recent investigation 
has tended to the conclusion that many an eighteenth-century 
luminary north of the Alps read the New Science and profited 
by its ideas without taking the trouble to cite it in his text or foot- 
notes. Hence it has been easy for Vico’s more hasty or more 
superficial readers to assume that he was wholly outside, and 
even at the intellectual antipodes of, the Enlightenment, ve- 
hemently opposed to all its ideals and to all its works.® 

It is, however, no more legitimate to leap to such a conclusion 
than it is to assume that the Enlightenment was antithetical to the 
seventeenth century on the one hand or to Romanticism on the 
other, as even the best of our school and college textbooks sometimes 
suggest. For logical or pedagogical reasons the teaching of history 
often emphasizes change at the expense of continuity in human 
affairs, inasmuch as that which merely persists unchanged (or 
relatively so) can only with difficulty be thought to have a history. 
Without enlarging upon the more or less obvious inconveniences 
that flow from well-intentioned obscurantism of this sort, we need 
here only to call attention to some of the respects in which Vico, like 
the leaders of the northern Enlightenment, was a child of the 
seventeenth century. Like them, he inherited and treasured the 


traditions of humanism and of experimental scientific inquiry that 
we associate with the names of Bacon, Galileo, Newton, and Leib- 
niz, and with the names of Machiavelli, Pico della Mirandola, 
Pufendorf, Selden, and Grotius. All these are constantly and 
reverently on Vico’s lips; he was probably acquainted with and 
influenced by Leibniz; and he sent a copy of the New Science to 
Newton a year before the latter’s death.” The very title of Vico’s 


6I have relied heavily upon the excellent 100-page Introduction provided 
by Messrs. Fisch and Bergin in their edition of Vico’s Autobiography for de- 
tailed information about Vico’s life and influence. Their discussion, which 
they intended to serve as an introduction to the New Science as well, contains 
an admirably concise and lucid summary of the state of Vichian research at 
the present time and indicates that for the eighteenth century, at least, much 
investigation has yet to be done. 

7 Ibid., pp. 81f. I can not fully agree with one remark in this otherwise 
very satisfactory introduction. P. 60: ‘‘He puts the sciences in their place by 
swallowing them up in history, and anticipates the later view that the true 
philosophy of science is simply its history.’’? Besides objecting to ‘‘ putting 
the sciences in their place’’—something that, from long association with 
obscurantism, has acquired repulsive connotations—it may be that Croce wants 
to have the natural sciences swallowed up in history, but it is by no means 
certain that this is what Vico wanted, even if it were desirable. To my way 
of thinking, it is more to the point to say that Vico wanted, as he himself 
insists, ‘‘to reduce [history] ... to the form of a science.’’ 
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book testifies to his aspiration to furnish something more nourish- 
ing to the human mind than the scholasticism that had been ac- 
cepted as the science of sciences before Bacon’s devastating frontal 
attack upon it. His whole enterprise bears a strong empirical 
stamp for, as he tells us in his introduction, 


. . . in the present work, with a new critical art that has hitherto been lacking, 
entering upon the research of the truth concerning the authors of the... 
[gentile] nations . . . , philosophy undertakes to examine philology. . . . For 
by virtue of new principles of mythology herein disclosed as consequences of 
the new principles of poetry found herein, it is shown that the fables were 
true and trustworthy histories of the customs of the most ancient peoples of 
Greece. . . .8 


It is, of course, well known that Vico set himself a further goal 
beyond the acquisition, through critical investigation, of new 
empirical knowledge. He promises that 


It will be shown in the present work that . . . law exists in nature. The con- 
duct of providence in this matter [human history] is one of the things whose 
rationale is a chief business of our Science, which becomes in this respect a 
rational civil theology of divine providence.® 


And he repeatedly insists that by reducing the history of primitive 
man ‘‘to'the form of a science,’’ he means ‘‘discovering in it the 
design of an ideal eternal history traversed in time by the histories 


of all nations.’’ *° 

Now in seeking, through empirical research, to establish the 
existence of ‘‘law . . . in nature,’’ Vico was—for all his quaint- 
ness, or it may be caution, in speaking of a ‘‘theology of divine 
providence’’—thoroughly in the tradition of Galileo and Newton, 
and it is largely his phraseology that sometimes seems to place him 
apart from or in opposition to the naturalism of the Enlightenment. 
We have fairly reliable evidence that from his youth in the 1680’s 
until about 1720, five years before the first edition of the New 
Science, Vico was very strongly under the sway of Epicurean and 
Lucretian, as well as Cartesian and Baconian, ways of thinking.” 
Even his ‘‘divine providence’’ is hardly the same ever-present, 
personal guardian over man’s weal and woe that the Christian 
God had traditionally been represented to be; instead it seems 
to be Vico’s shorthand expression for something more like Alex- 
ander Pope’s deistic conception of the natural order of the uni- 
verse—‘A mighty maze! But not without a plan!’’?? At all 


8 The New Science of Giambattista Vico, pp. 5f., par. 7. 
9 Ibid., pp. 3f., par. 2. 

10 Ibid., p. 6, par. 7. 

11 Autobiography, Introduction, passim. 

12 Hssay on Man. 
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events, Vico’s God is neither capricious nor inscrutable, for there 
would in that event be no hope of unveiling His plan for man’s 
‘ideal eternal history.’’ Finally—and perhaps most destructive 
of traditional religion—Vico more than anticipates Hume’s sug- 
gestion that all gods are man-made, for despite the fact that Vico 
treats Jehovah as a special case, his ‘‘discovery of the true Homer’’ 
was nothing more nor less than a detailed demonstration of how 
primitive men had created the ‘‘frightful religions’’ of the pagan 
gods in the images of their own hopes and fears. 

It almost goes without saying that notions of this sort could 
not be safely aired without the adornment of the term ‘‘provi- 
dence’’ in early eighteenth-century Naples. In Vico’s lifetime 
the Inquisition had made short work of those few freethinkers 
who had been hardy or indiscreet enough to make public remarks 
that could be considered heretical. Hence, whatever Vico’s true 
beliefs may have been—and in my opinion the evidence is not 
conclusive on this point, though it suggests that by the time he 
came to write the New Science he had somehow convinced himself, 
like Descartes before him, that his views were reconcilable with 
Catholic dogma—he must at least have taken care to present them 
in language that would allow the ecclesiastical censor (a personal 
friend) to read an orthodox meaning into them. In the final 
analysis, moreover, it makes little difference to this argument 
whether Vico was or was not fully aware of the ‘‘subversive’’ im- 
port of his leading ideas; indeed, the likelihood is that like many 
a devoutly religious, but original and independent, thinker both 
before and after his time, he could not allow himself to realize what 
aid and comfort his ‘‘harmless’’ or even ‘‘apologetic’’ efforts would 
give to the enemies of dogmatic revealed religion. And in point 
of fact, Vico’s New Science was immediately and bitterly attacked 
in hostile clerical quarters as extremely dangerous to true faith by 
reason of its theses on the feral origin of gentile humanity."® 

The preceding remarks have sought to indicate how unwar- 
ranted is the common imputation to Vico of an anti-naturalistic 
attitude, and to suggest, on the contrary, that his commitment to 
rational and empirical modes of scientific inquiry was the domi- 
nant feature of his intellectual make-up. 

I should like to conclude with some discussion of Joyce’s notion 
that ‘‘the Vico road goes round and round.’’ The point at issue, 
specifically, is whether Vico’s idea of ‘‘recurrence’’ (corso e 
ricorso) in human history is to be taken as equivalent to the 
cyclical theory of history that was so widely held in ancient times. 


18 Autobiography, Introduction, pp. 62f, 
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According to this view, the wheel of human destiny turns, but 
it always comes full circle. An Age of Gold degenerates and is 
inevitably succeeded by an Age of Silver, then by an Age of 
Bronze and finally by an Age of Iron. This classical view would 
appear to be an essentially pessimistic one, regarding man as the 
plaything of Fate or of envious gods or as the hopeless victim of 
his own baser nature. It is a view that charts man’s past (and 
projects his future) in the form of an oscillating curve, the peaks 
and troughs of which can never rise nor fall beyond certain limits, 
and which averages out in a horizontal line. 

Practically speaking, this horizontal line, expressing neither 
hope nor despair, is probably the least optimistic judgment that 
human beings can collectively make about themselves without 
wishing themselves non-existent—without committing collective 
suicide; for when individuals become convinced that their own 
curves are trending irrevocably downward, suicide is their usual 
practical recourse. Since the human race is still extant we may 
be entitled to assume that it (apart from individual thinkers) has 
not thus far accepted the possibility that the curve of its existence 
is a constantly falling line. Even the Christian ‘‘fall of man’’ 
was an arrested descent, and ‘‘man’s redemption”’ signified the 
existence of an eventual ladder of re-ascent out of the horizontal 
valley of the world into the perfection of an after-life. 

If, then, the Vico road truly does go round and round, we 
shall have to put him down as a gloomy philosopher admirably in 
tune with moods of cosmic self-doubt like those that swept over 
Greek and Roman civilization in the period of their decline, like 
that which nurtured the revival of the classical cyclic theory of 
history in sixteenth-century Italy, and like that which. seems at 
this moment to be heralding a massive failure of nerve in the 
United States of America. It is my contention, however, that 
violence will have to be done to Vico if he is to be represented as 
a prophet of despair, for the truth is that the Vico road goes up 
and up all the while that it goes round and round— in short, that 
Vico was an apostle not only of the idea of secular progress as an 
historical fact, but also of the ideal of human progress as a guid- 
ing principle of human endeavor. To establish these points it is 
necessary to turn to an analysis of Vico’s theory of historical 
change. 

In the history of the ancient gentile nations Vico distinguishes 
three stages: ‘‘the age of the gods, the age of the heroes, and the 
age of men.’’ (In this discussion Vico is careful to insist that 
the Hebrews form a special category apart; since they were by 
‘definition in possession of true religion at all times, he seems to- 
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have thought it safest to assume that they had no history.) His 
first age begins, as he says, two hundred years after the universal 
flood or, in current terminology, roughly at the end of the New 
Stone Age just prior to the introduction of settled agriculture. 
When the earth and its atmosphere had gotten sufficiently dry, 
thunder and lightning again became possible. The terror inspired 
by these natural phenomena gave rise to the first ‘‘frightful re- 
ligions’’ among the gentiles, ‘‘. .. and from the thunder and 
lightning of its Jove each nation began to take auspices.’’** The 
first, unwritten languages simultaneously came into being in isola- 
tion from one another when ‘‘. . . the founders of the nations 
scattered and dispersed through the great forest of the earth 
[shades of Lucretius!] as we have said above, finally came together 
by chance [!] and ceased their bestial wandering.’’** Monog- 
amous marriage took the place of the former ‘‘casual’’ and 
promiscuous ‘‘pursuit of shy and indocile women”’ through the 
forest, and this institution, supplemented by that of burial (hu- 
mando, from which Vico derives humanitas) gave rise to the set- 
tled, patriarchal family.’* 

The ‘‘age of the heroes,’’ in which the first, aristocratic civil 
governments appeared, began as soon as conflict of classes de- 
veloped. The origin of this conflict is found by Vico in the 
likelihood that after a time certain other human beings, ‘‘the 
impious-weak,’’ who had remained in the great forest during the 
beginnings of the first age, now came 
fleeing for their lives from the stronger, . .. seeking refuge, and the pious- 
strong [who had founded families and cleared fields] killed the violent ... 
and took the weak under their protection. Since the latter brought nothing 
with them but their lives, they were accepted as famuli [bondservants or 
clients] and given the means of sustaining life. The [patriarchal] family 


took its name from these famuli, whose status roughly approximated that of 
the slaves who came later with the taking of prisoners in war.17 


This form of social organization lasted until 


. . . the famuli, having no share in the ownership of lands, . . . grew weary 
of being obliged always to serve their lords. At last, after a long period, 
they laid claim to the lands and rose in mutiny to enforce the claim, and re- 
volted against the heroes [the patriarchs] in agrarian contests.18 


Then the patriarchs, or ‘‘fathers,’’ as Vico calls them, 


-- in order to resist the bands of famuli aroused against them, were 
naturally led to unite and enclose themselves in the first orders of reigning 


14 New Science, p. 7, par. 9. 
15 Ibid., p. 13, par. 22. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid., pp. 11 f., par. 18. 
18 Ibid., p. 12, par. 20. 
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senates (or senates made up of so many kings of families) under certain 
heads-of-orders. These are found to be the first kings of the heroic cities. 
. . . Now these reigning senates, to content the revolting bands of famuli and 
reduce them to obedience, granted them an agrarian law, which is found to 
have been the first civil law born in the world; and naturally the first plebs 
of the cities were composed of these famuli, subdued by this law.19 


In this manner 


. -. the first civil empires [‘‘governments’’ would fit this context better] 
arose on the union of the paternal powers of the fathers. ... So the fasces 


are a bundle of litui, or rods of divination, which we find to be the first 
scepters of the world.20 


All commonwealths were brought into being by force of arms and then com- 
posed by laws.21 


In the last, urban stage, ‘‘the age of men,’’ we arrive at the 
fully developed civilization of Greece and Rome. Commerce has 
become an important source of livelihood, and has necessitated a 
great elaboration of legal codes. Government now takes either the 
form of a popular, democratic commonwealth or that of a mon- 
archy resting on fundamental laws. In either case, universal 
principles of equity in law and of equality before the law have 
replaced the aristocratic notion of law as a sacred mystery (origi- 
nating in divination) monopolized by the nobles and promulgated 
by their senate only in particular judgments ad hominem rendered 
each for its special occasion. The jurisprudence of this civilized 
age is ‘‘the natural law of the philosophers’’—of Grotius, Selden, 
and Pufendorf. Vico makes no secret of his opinion that this last 
stage is the highest and best of all; his only quarrel with the 
theorists of natural right is that they assign to the state of nature 
what is actually the product of a long and difficult process of 
social development. ; 

Only one further point remains to be dealt with. This is 
Vico’s notion of ‘‘the recurrence of human things.’’ It is note- 
worthy that he makes use of this concept in at least two different 
senses: first, in speaking of the pattern of ‘‘an ideal eternal 
history’’ that spans the stages from barbarism to civilization, a 
pattern that he thought he had discovered in the history of each 
of the gentile nations of antiquity; and second, in speaking (very 
briefly) of the Middle Ages, which he calls ‘‘the returned barba- 
rism,’’ implying apparently some sort of recapitulation of the 
course of ancient history between the fall of Rome and the age 
of Louis XIV. The crucial point would seem to be, the following: 
Does this second great cycle start from the forests of Germany, 

19 Ibid., p. 13, par. 25. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid., p. 14, par. 25. 
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from complete barbarism, or does it not rather start, for Vico, 
from the injection of vigorous Germanic barbarism into the cor- 
rupt and effete urban civilization of Rome? If the latter is what 
he means—and this is the meaning that I find, though it is none 
too clear—then we have to do, not with the wheel that comes full 
circle, but with a spiral that always repeats the circle, but at a 
progressively higher level. 

The chief consideration that seems to bear out such an in- 
terpretation is the significance that Vico attaches to the spread of 
Christianity in the late Roman empire. Thanks to the powerful 
civilizing force of this religion, the ‘‘new barbarism’’ began its 
eareer, not from Stone Age beginnings and in utter isolation, but 
rather from the highest point achieved by the previous cycle of 
civilization. ‘‘Christian Europe,’’ he rhapsodizes, 


is everywhere radiant with such humanity that it abounds in all the good 
things that make for the happiness of human life, ministering to the comforts 
of the body as well as to the pleasures of mind and spirit. And all this in 
virtue of the Christian religion, which teaches truths so sublime that it receives 
into its service the most learned philosophies of the gentiles and cultivates three 
languages as its own: Hebrew, the most ancient in the world; Greek, the most 
delicate; and Latin, the grandest. Thus, even for human ends, the Christian 
religion is the best in the world, because it unites a wisdom of [revealed] 
authority with that of reason, basing the latter on the choicest doctrines of 
the philosophers and the most cultivated erudition of the philologists. 

Lastly, crossing the ocean, in the new world the American Indians would 
now be following this course [that of ancient Greece and Rome] of human 
things if they had not been discovered by the Europeans.22 


This last sentence is perhaps particularly instructive in that 
it reflects Vico’s lively awareness (many more citations might be 
given) of what latter-day anthropologists and archeologists have 
termed ‘‘the transit of civilization,’’ or the education of one 
nation by another, more advanced people. This awareness of 
Vico’s should by itself be enough to relieve him of the imputation 
of simple-mindedness which he often suffers when careless readers 
come upon passages in which he seems to say that the ‘‘natural 
course of human civil things,’’ in the three stages, must infallibly 
recur in all cases without variation and without essential qualita- 
tive differences—not that he does not explicitly say or clearly 
imply the contrary much more frequently.” 

There is, for example, one very illuminating phrase in this 
same chapter—the next to the last in the New Science—which 
testifies to Vico’s affinity to those specific trends of thinking about 
human destiny, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 


22 Ibid., p. 372, par. 1094-1095. 
28 Cf. ibid., p. 370, par. 1088. 
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culminated in the ideal of ‘‘perfectibility’’ of Turgot and Con- 
dorcet : 


In this part of the world [Europe] alone, because it cultivates the sciences 
[my italics], there are furthermore a great number of popular commonwealths, 
which are not found at all in the other three parts.2¢ 


In the final paragraph of this chapter occurs a summary formu- 

lation of the notion of corso e ricorso that must be noted with some 
care because it is so often quoted, without its context, as evidence 
of the contention that Vico leaves no room for continuing human 
progress : 
Now, in the light of the recurrence of human civil things .. . let us reflect 
on the comparisons we have made... between the first and last [latest] 
times of the ancient and modern nations. There will then be fully unfolded, 
not the particular history in time of the laws and deeds of the Romans or 
Greeks, but (in virtue of the substantial identity of meaning in the diversity 
of modes of expression) the ideal of the eternal laws in accordance with which 
the affairs of all nations proceed in their rise, progress, mature state, decline 
and fall, and would do so even if (as is certainly not the case) there were 
infinite worlds being born from time to time throughout eternity. . . .25 


Since this passage is likely to be one of those taken as warrant 
for Vico’s alleged belief in the inevitable decline and fall of 
Western European civilization, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that he speaks of the decline and fall of nations, and not 
of the inevitable end or frustration of civilization or of humanity. 

The last sentence in this chapter, moreover, in my opinion, 
holds the key to the whole problem. It is Seneca’s ‘‘vast’’ remark: 
‘* ‘This world is a paltry thing unless all the world may find therein 
what it seeks.’’’ Vico’s meaning seems perfectly clear; it is that 
the world’s potentialities are unlimited and that (as Pico had said) 
man possesses infinite capacity for realizing these potentialities. 
Nations, no doubt, are episodes, and one episode is outwardly much 
like another in its pattern of development. But this notion of 
‘the recurrence of human things’’—which may well have little 
intrinsic worth apart from the evident usefulness it has had as a 
working hypothesis for pioneers of historiography like Vico—did 
not prevent him, and need not prevent anyone, from affirming the 
value of human effort, nor from taking comfort from the essential 
continuity of that effort since the Stone Age as well as from the 
cumulative character of human experience and intelligence. These 
affirmations of Vico’s, in particular, should cause at least a little 
embarrassment to those of our more distraught contemporaries 
who will probably in the near future seek reinforcement of their 


24 Ibid., p. 371, par. 1092. 
25 Ibid., p. 372, par. 1096. 
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own anti-historical pessimism in the isolated fragments that they 
will doubtless be able to wrench from the total context of Vico’s 
life and thought. 
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Since all the other above writers criticize Sartre, I begin with 
Simone de Beauvoir, whom Paris has dubbed ‘‘La Grande-Sar- 
treuse.”’ In The Ethics of Ambiguity she defends the ethical im- 
plications of Sartre’s existential ontology. Although she does not 
actually have the works of these other writers specifically in mind, 
I shall interrupt her defense when it seems to be prompted by the 
kind of criticisms they make. But since her defense assumes 
familiarity with Sartre throughout, I shall first analyze, for the 
uninitiate, her general claim that his ontological dualism of the 
pour-sot and the en-sot respects a ‘‘tragic ambiguity’’ which previ- 
ous ethical systems complacently compromise or conceal. The 
pour-sot is the conscious subject. His existence is purposive self- 
transcendence, so that he is always becoming what he is not, while 
the en-soi is the external realm of objective being, which subsists 
inertly identical with what it already is. The dualism of these two 
modes is the impossibility of the mode pour-sot transposing itself 
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and its purposes into the other mode. Thus the pouwr-soi can not 
become what he already is; he can only negate what he already is, 
with the result that his movement of self-transcendence opens a 
‘‘gap’’ of nothingness in what would otherwise remain a static and 
solid universe. This predicament of the pour-sot is ethically am- 
biguous, and the ambiguity is tragic, since what the conscious sub- 
ject is attempting to effect by transcending himself is this impos- 
sible transposition: he attempts to transcend himself in order to 
stabilize his existence, but his existence is unstable simply because 
it is self-transcendence. (The dualism encourages this kind of 
double-talk throughout The Ethics of Ambiguity.) Previous ethi- 
cal systems compromise or conceal this ambiguity by conferring 
objectivity upon whatever subjective human purposes the propon- 
ents of these systems happen to prefer. In these systems these 
purposes are transposed into transcendent and absolute values, 
embedded in the solid structure of the universe. These values are 
then felt to maintain an eternal stability and necessity. They 
remain impervious to other purposes, which become the mere whims 
of the subject’s own wayward and contingent existence, while at 
the same time they determine the rules that are appropriate for 
judging his conduct. Such ethical systems thus reproduce the 
attempt of the pour-soi to stabilize his existence by reference to 
values beyond himself, but inasmuch as these values are themselves 
merely the product of this attempt, the attempt itself and the phil- 
osophic deceptions and compromises that systematically reproduce 
this attempt must ultimately fail. 

Sartre’s ontology culminates with his analysis of this failure 
as the ultimate negative moment in all human endeavor. Simone 
de Beauvoir’s own analysis takes us beyond this moment, in the 
paradoxical sense that she is expounding the kind of ethics which 
survives this failure by assuming its ultimacy. For if the onto- 
logical analysis leaves the individual subject with no objective 
values underpinning his existence, his anxious recognition that his 
existence and his purposes are therefore contingent and precarious, 
is also the exhilarating recognition of his freedom, since there are 
no values left in the universe to predetermine or prejudge his con- 
duct. The universe is wide-open; by the recognition that his at- 
tempt has failed, the values the pour-soi attempted to push beyond 
himself are brought back within his grasp. Sartre’s analysis thus 
leads both to Simone de Beauvoir’s criticism of previous ethical 
systems and to the elaboration of her own ethics, for the resolute 
acceptance of this ultimate ontological failure ‘‘prevents any possi- 
bility of failure (she means, I suppose, less ultimate, ethical fail- 
ure) by refusing to set up as absolutes the ends towards which my 


, 
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transcendence thrusts itself, and by considering them in their con- 
nection with the freedom which projects them.’’ But she is a less 
patiently ingenious writer than Sartre himself sometimes is, and 
she betrays the eager exhilaration of this freedom by the breathless 
pace with which her own analysis rides rough-shod over all diffi- 
culties and criticisms. 

In his useful survey of the characteristic traits and difficulties 
of the different existentialisms, Wahl points out that it is its un- 
compromising dualism that differentiates Sartre’s own position. 
He finds it difficult to accept an ascription of ontological ultimacy 
to any dualism. He is puzzled, moreover, by the peculiar character 
of the en-sot, which he interprets as Sartre’s epistemological effort 
to provide a ‘‘realistic’’ counter-balance for the ‘‘idealism’’ im- 
plicit in his conception of the pour-sot. However, if the ethical 
implications Simone de Beauvoir detects in this dualism are 
present, it is doubtful if Sartre’s en-soi simply ‘‘responds to an 
epistemological concern on his part,’’ as Wahl suggests. 

The presence of these ethical implications is assumed by the 
interpretation of Sartre’s dualism with which Mottier concludes 
his historical survey of the opposition between determinist phi- 
losophies and philosophies of freedom, for he undertakes this survey 
in order to show that these two opposed ethical positions are ulti- 


mately identical with the opposed epistemological positions of real- 
ism and idealism: | 


Idéalisme et liberté sont deux mots qui traduisent la méme notion méta- 
physique; et qui dit réalisme dit, au contraire, d’une maniére explicite ou 
implicite, domination de 1’extérieur sur 1’intérieur, de 1’univers sur la con- 
science, déterminisme. 


Mottier’s own ontology, emerging from this survey, would preserve 
dialectically the equilibrium of this double opposition, and his criti- 
eism of Sartre is that a merely negative conception of freedom 
upsets this equilibrium in favor of the primacy of the en-sot. 

It is Sartre’s correspondingly negative treatment of values that 
Berger criticizes. His criticism adopts some of the existential 
terminology, but would in effect restrict the scope of the negative 
moment to a transient phase of the process of deliberation,—to the 
phase ‘‘when we know there is a rule but do not (yet) know the 
rule’? which applies in the particular situation confronting us. 
The anxiety of this moment, instead of indicating that there are 
no values or rules available, and that the universe is therefore wide- 
open for human purposes, indicates that there are such values and 
rules, else we would not anxiously be looking for one of them. He 
thus concludes that ‘‘human experience of value is precisely the 
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feeling of the transcendence of the absolute,’’ the feeling we have 
in such moments when the relevant value eludes us. Since values 
because transcendent exist independently of their recognition by 
human consciousness, the negative attitude of an existentialist to- 
wards values can only ‘‘express either the exhaustion of a deficient 
man who is not strong enough to be moved by the call of the values, 
or rather the defeat of a man who could not succeed in a field of 
value which was for him of a particular importance.’’ Berger 
insinuates that in Sartre’s particular case this field was that of 
social values, for he portrays Sartre’s frustration at his inability 
to obtain for his philosophy the allegiance of the proletariat, and 
at his ability to obtain avid readers among the bourgeoisie, whom 
his philosophy finds (as we shall see from Simone de Beauvoir’s 
interpretation) ontological grounds for despising. In any case, 
Berger argues, an existentialist is forced, by the objective existence 
of values, to go beyond existentialism. This is the way his argu- 
ment proceeds: As the denial of the objectivity of values, exis- 
tentialism is ‘‘nihilistic,’’ because it is really denying all values as 
such. But although ‘‘we can shift the emphasis from one value to 
another, we cannot suppress all values.’? Thus some particular 
value will manage to assert its claim and secure our capricious 
endorsement, so that the attitude of ‘‘nihilism’’ generates ‘‘fanati- 
cism,’’ in which ‘‘one type of value is placed, once for all, above 
all others.’’ Berger accordingly concludes that Sartre’s particular 
case is one in which existentialism emerges from its nihilistic im- 
passe to ‘‘put too strongly the emphasis on the social values,’’ and 
he condemns this particular fanatical emphasis as the ‘‘turn of 
mind’? of political totalitarianism. 

In these terms Berger views existentialism as ‘‘hesitating be- 
tween the two dangers which are now threatening our civilization: 
nihilism (belief in nothing) and fanaticism (belief in anything).’’ 
But he dismisses its hesitations as without philosophical significance 
and as merely the ‘‘expression’’ of the ‘‘pre-existing feelings of 
the post-war period.’’ He feels that philosophy can offer our 
threatened civilization another road which will take it out of danger 
and beyond its prevailing mood of existentialism. But the road, 
as a matter of fact, takes us back to a mild version of the platonic 
tradition. For he extols ‘‘love’’ as man’s positive response to the 
solicitation of a value and as, therefore, a more ultimate feeling 
than the anxiety of the merely negative moment when a relevant 
value eludes us. Since, moreover, there is ‘‘a multiplicity of gen- 
erally opposing values,’’ Berger’s final conclusion to his lectures 
completes his criticism of existentialism as ‘‘fanatical’’ and directs 
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us beyond existentialism, with an appeal for the kind of philosophy 
that will ‘‘help mankind to learn tolerance, a tolerance which would 
not come from indifference, but from the mutual respect for all 
sincere love.’’ 

However, it is by introducing this social emphasis, condemned 
by Berger as political fanaticism, that Simone de Beauvoir attempts 
not only to give her ethics political content but also to defend exis- 
tentialism against this kind of condemnation. The assumption that 
‘‘the individual, knowing himself and choosing himself as the crea- 
tor of his own values, would seek to impose them on others,’’ is an 
‘erroneous interpretation’’ of existentialism. She argues that the 
contrary is actually the result, for in the absence of objective values, 
‘‘man can find a justification of his own existence only in the exist- 
ence of other men.’’ And in seeking this justification, in dedi- 
eating himself to his fellow-men, he will not trespass on their free- 
dom, inasmuch as ‘‘to will oneself free is also to will others free.’’ 

At the same time, she offers an explanation, which we may place 
alongside of Berger’s, for the genesis of the totalitarian state of 
mind. Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir have a name, salauds, for 
those who, like Berger, would lend stability to their existence by 
believing in the objectivity of their values. More politely ex- 
pressed, what they are guilty of is l’esprit de sérieux, of taking 
themselves seriously and complacently refusing to recognize the 
contingency of their existence and purposes. We can see that this 
guilt would attach to the proponents of previous ethical systems, 
as these are interpreted by Simone de Beauvoir. But the guilt is 
wide-spread. The infantilism that is elucidated by the psycholo- 
gist, the sub-humanity that is disdained by Nietzsche, and—most 
important—the bourgeois spirit denounced by Marx, are all swept 
up in her interpretation as manifestations of l’esprit de sérieuz. 
According to her, it is this ontological attitude of clinging to values 
as if they were objective (and thus not the opposed attitude of the 
existentialist, as Berger has argued) which ‘‘leads to fanaticism,’’ 
when these values are threatened. Her argument proceeds in this 
way: Unlike the existentialist, the serious man who has become 
fanatical is ‘‘not protected against failure.’? And when the values 
to which he clings finally fail him, his fanatical attitude develops 
into ‘‘nihilism.’? She uses this sequence of attitudes to explain 
“‘the fact’? that Nazism, although a Revolution of Nihilism, re- 
mained ‘‘in the service of petty bourgeois seriousness.’’ 

Berger’s political analysis, which assumes the objectivity of 
values, has explained the totalitarian state of mind by the way in 
which the nihilistic denial of their objectivity inevitably develops 
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into fanaticism (the exclusive endorsement of some particular 
value), since this denial is ultimately untenable; while Simone de 
Beauvoir’s political analysis, which denies the objectivity of values, 
has explained the totalitarian state of mind hy the way in which 
the implicit fanaticism of the serious man who assumes their ob- 
jectivity, inevitably develops into nihilism, since this assumption is 
ultimately untenable. Despite their common terminology, or 
rather because of its ambiguity, these two analyses lurch past each 
other without coming to grips, so that it would be difficult, while 
continuing to use this terminology, to make explicit and precise the 
actual issues at stake. 

Kuhn’s and Marcel’s criticisms of existentialism are similar to 
Berger’s, but developed from a Christian point of view. Both ac- 
cept the existential starting-point as an ‘‘antidote’’ (Kuhn’s ex- 
pression) against the complacency of traditional speculation. But 
they administer this antidote in different ways. Kuhn admits that 
the experience of anxiety is an ‘‘encounter with nothingness,”’ 
which has ontological and more than transient significance. For 
he finds that this experience occurs, not (as with Berger) because 
we do not for the moment know the value with reference to which 
we should act, but because God is absolute Being, whom ultimately 
man can never know. Kuhn clarifies his resulting divergence from 
the existentialists, when he and they move beyond their negative 
starting-point. On the one hand, he discounts their positive doc- 
trine as traditional: ‘‘Existentialism’s kinship to stoicism is un- 
mistakable, especially in Simone de Beauvoir.’’ (He neglects to 
point out, incidentally, that this kinship is striking not only in the 
mutual ethical emphasis upon the autonomy of the individual’s 
freedom, but also in the efforts she makes, resembling those of later 
stoicism, to give political content to this individualistic ethics.) 
On the other hand, he himself regains the positive outcome of the 
via negativa of the mystical tradition: ‘‘The nothingness of the 
existentialists,’’ he explains, ‘‘is the actual void, nothingness by 
itself, the deprivation of Being, or at any rate of meaningful Being. 
But when the mystic ‘speaks of God as Naught, as darkness, or as 
abyss, he means to say that God appears so to us. The God-Noth- 
ing is really our own nothingness which is unable to comprehend 
God.’’ Since it is in relation to God that man is nothing, the 
anxious moment when man recognizes this nothingness becomes in 
retrospect merely the subjective stage, when his self-complacency 
is disturbed, in his journey beyond his own existence towards God. 
Thus, although Kuhn offers his book as a guide to existentialism, 
he nevertheless goes beyond existentialism, because it is the Chris- 
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tian doctrine of salvation that has ‘‘furnished the point of view 
from which existentialism has become intelligible’ to him. For 
he views existentialism, with its ‘‘one-sided’’ hopelessness, as a 
‘truncated truth’’ and a ‘‘caricature’’ of Christianity. But it 
remains a caricature of which ‘‘the original is recognizable.’’ He 
watches ‘‘the existentialists take the road to Calvary. But arriv- 
ing there they find the place empty except for two thieves dying 
on their crosses.’” When, however, man arrives at the place of 
Christian salvation, he emerges, according to Kuhn, from the 
anxious freedom of existentialism. In his new condition ‘‘some- 
thing like hope seems to have returned. But this is too strong 
an expression. Actually the new condition, placed as it is beyond 
hope and despair, is more aptly described as the total and con- 
fident submission to God’s will. Self-will is obliterated . . . and 
expectation ceases.”’ 

' At this stage love becomes for Kuhn, as for Berger, a more 
fundamental passion than anxiety, but instead of being the human 
response to any one of a multiplicity of objects that are valuable, 
it is oriented uniquely towards its proper object, God. Kuhn 
therefore poses revelation’s demand, ‘‘Love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’’ The 
existentialist denial of the objectivity of values resists any such 
demand by detaching human passion from any object. When so 
detached, Kuhn argues, ‘‘errant passion’’ takes on ‘‘nihilistic 
forms,’’ which he concludes are manifestations of the pride and 
self-worship of a disoriented subject. This conclusion affords 
Kuhn an explanation (just as plausible, or as implausible, it seems 
to me, as the previous two explanations) of political totalitarianism. 
And since his explanation requires the Christian reference to an 
ultimate object of human passion, it is an explanation which, like 
Berger’s, refuses the existentialist any way of differentiating his 
attitude from the nazi state of mind: 


The existentialist detachment of human passion from any object ‘‘ deprives 
him of the possibility of distinguishing between good passion and evil passion, 
between the divine and the demonic. . . . Only by this addition of an object, 
unacceptable, of course, under the dispensation of Nothingness, does it become 
possible to distinguish the idolatrous passion of nationalism (the contemporary 
manifestation of pride and self-worship) from authentic devotion. [P. 76.] 


Simone de Beauvoir herself acknowledges this passionate move- 
ment of pride and self-worship. She quotes Sartre’s formula for 
man’s ultimate ontological, failure, his declaration ‘‘that man is a 
‘useless passion,’ that he tries in vain to realize the synthesis of 
the for-itself and the in-itself, to make himself God.’’ But sub- 
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mission to a God who stands outside and halts this movement of 
self-divinization, in the fashion envisaged by Kuhn, is in her terms 
merely a more perverse ruse the serious man employs in order to 
evade his contingency and to preserve his complacency : 

When a man projects into an ideal heaven that impossible synthesis of the 
for-itself and the in-itself that is called God, it is because he wishes the regard 
of this existing Being to change his existence into Being; but if he agrees 


not to be in order to exist genuinely, he will abandon the dream of an inhuman 
objectivity. [P. 49.] 


When a man has awakened to the full experience of his contin- 
gency, his attitude can become ‘‘impassioned nihilism.’’ At this 
point Simone de Beauvoir can be said to agree with Kuhn. But 
the ‘‘only possible salvation’’ she promises from this attitude in- 
volves the acceptance of an aggressive atheism, with the positive 
emphasis, we have already noted, upon the individual’s dedication 
to his fellow-men, instead of to God. In her own terminology, to 
secure his salvation from nihilism it is necessary for the individual 
‘to assume the lack [i.e., human lack of being], to side with the 
man who exists against the idea of a God who does not.’’ Here 
again the opposition we come up against between thinkers who 
have set out from the same existential starting-point is so brusque 
that its statement does not expose any precise criteria which we 
might employ in weighing their respective arguments. This oppo- 
sition has emerged, whether it was the way of salvation that was 
being analyzed or the way in which nazism develops. (And the 
latter is so closely associated by these writers with perdition, that 
I have attempted to illustrate their recurring oppositions by bring- 
ing together these two portions of their analyses.) We may suspect 
not only that these oppositions have emerged because of the am- 
biguity of their common existential terminology but also that their 
common use of terminology, which implies that nothing less im- 
ponderable and ultimate than existence itself is at stake, has en- 
couraged the brusque finality of their opposing arguments. 

In the essay on Sartre, included in the collection entitled The 
Philosophy of Existence, Marcel like Kuhn argues that we must go 
beyond existentialism and that the mystical tradition has pointed 
out the route: 


Existentialism stands to-day at a parting of the ways: it is in the last analysis, 

obliged either to deny or to transcend itself. ... It transcends itself... 

when it opens itself out to the experience of the supra-human, an experience 
. . of which the reality is attested by mystics. [P. 64.] 


Yet when Kuhn’s examination of existentialism leads to his own 
positive attempt to go beyond existentialism, he criticizes Marcel’s 
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similar attempt for by-passing authentic existentialism. Accord- 
ing to Marcel, the anxious moment of existence occurs when life 
appears ‘‘to me as for ever inadequate to something which I carry 
within me, which in a sense I am but which reality rejects and 
excludes.’’ This feeling of inadequacy takes the form of ‘‘de- 
spair,’’ but ‘‘hope’’ remains available as the correlative of such 
despair. This hope ‘‘asserts that there is at the heart of being 

. a mysterious principle which is in connivance with me.’’ This 
assertion brings us to what Marcel terms the ‘‘center of the onto- 
logical mystery,’’ and it is from this center that he approaches the 
doctrines of his Catholic faith, for the ultimate warrant he finds 
for this assertion is God’s presence. Although Marcel considers 
that his approach is existential and undermines the complacency 
of systematic scholasticism, what Kuhn criticizes in this approach 
(which he finds exemplified in another book of Marcel’s, not the 
one I am reviewing and quoting) is the unexistential complacency 
with which Marcel makes the transition that takes the believer 
beyond his own existence. In Kuhn’s own dialectical advance be- 
yond existentialism, the believer encounters in his anxious moment, 
not a conniving presence, but the judge before whom ‘‘his whole 
life has been an offense.’? Hence, as we have noticed, renewed 
‘‘hope’’ is ‘‘too strong an expression,’’ according to Kuhn, for 
‘‘the new condition’’ of the man who is brought into the presence 
of God. For he is then ‘‘placed beyond hope,’’ as well as beyond 
its correlative despair. The opposition that emerges here between 
these two writers, despite their common existential terminology, 
approximates a traditional divergence between Protestant and 
Catholic mysticism. While the intrusion of existential terminology 
may lend a more contemporary fervor to a traditional debate, it 
hardly makes the issues at stake any more explicit or precise. 

To disabuse the believer of the concept of a mysterious God 
whose presence (in such dialectics of salvation as those set forth 
by Kuhn and Marcel) releases man from his anxiety, Simone de 
Beauvoir employs the concept of mystification. According to her 
analysis, when a man attempts to relieve human anxiety by assert- 
ing the presence of something valuable beyond human existence, 
although in reality there is nothing beyond, except in the sense 
that other men are beyond him as an individual, he is not only 
guilty of seriousness, but may also be attempting to ‘‘mystify’’ 
these other men. If seriousness, as the refusal to find in one’s 
contingency one’s freedom, is at the same time resignation in the 
resulting ‘‘servitude’’ to a transcendent deity or to transcendent 
values, mystification is an ‘‘instrument’’ for ‘‘enslaving’’ others. 
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For it enlists their belief in a transcendent deity or transcendent 
values, in order to conceal from them their own contingency, and 
thereby their own freedom. Thus in Simone de Beauvoir’s inter- 
pretation, theologies and previous ethical systems are not merely 
products of seriousness. They can also be regarded as ‘‘mystifica- 
tions,’’ when their social implications are emphasized. And this 
emphasis, we have seen, is required by her own dialectical advance 
beyond the existing individual. 

What can we conclude from this review is the common char- 
acter that these opposed positions yet retain, in virtue of their 
employment of existential terminology? The question seems al- 
most unanswerable, since it is clear that the writers we have re- 
viewed at length are less concerned with existentialism as a start- 
ing-point than with the ways in which it is possible to go beyond 
this starting-point. We have seen, moreover, that the oppositions 
between the positions then gained betray the ambiguities of their 
terminology, and that their use of terminology which is existential 
encourages resounding and rather furious arguments about ulti- 
mates. I might add, however, that as existentialism has taken its 
other journey beyond its starting-point in Denmark and Germany, 
crossing France and finally reaching America, translation has 
smudged some of the harsher shadings of ambiguity in its termin- 
ology, which are usually considered distinctively existential. 
Wahl’s book ends with comments on his survey that are offered 
by other authorities, and one of them (Koyré) quarrels with Wahl’s 
feeble translation (which happens to be Sartre’s translation as 
well) of the crucial term in Heidegger’s description of human ex- 
istence. Wahl has translated Geworfenheit by the less brutal 
metaphor délaissement. His American translator in turn trans- 
lates délaissement by ‘‘forlornness.’’ Rescuing this archaism ren- 
ders the pathos of man’s existential predicament with some pictures- 
queness, but the expression is even less plastic than délaissement 
(which at least has a readily utilizable etymology) and offers 
correspondingly less inducement for the kind of recurring em- 
phasis upon this predicament that Heidegger attempts by playing 
ambiguously with cognates of werfen in order to restore the verbal 
energy of ez-sistere. 

If we are to regard as philosophies of ambiguity these opposed 
positions that have emerged, what can we conclude is the common 
philosophic significance they yet retain, in virtue of their previous 
passage through the predicament of the negative moment? For 
this question is prior to the previous question, since the negative 
moment gives existential terminology its appropriateness; it is the 
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‘‘dejection’’ of the individual in this moment that ‘‘leaves him 
behind’’ with only his own ‘‘forlorn’’ existence. This logical pri- 
ority of the negative moment weakens the force of Kuhn’s sug- 
gestion (which might be interpreted to give an answer to the first 
question) that existentialism shares something of its significance 
with pragmatism. What Kuhn suggests, in disagreeing with those 
‘‘who hold that existentialism is perhaps relevant for the Old 
Continent but irrelevant for America,’’ is that existentialism has 
not reached America unheralded : 

When William James countered the claims and quarrels of speculative phi- 


losophy with the question: ‘‘ What difference does it make to us in living our 
lives?’’ he struck out in the direction of existentialism. [P. ix.] 


But any affinity between existentialism and pragmatism, as it has 
developed in this country, can only be stressed at the risk of the 
paradox that existentialism is a pragmatism of failure. I mean to 
say, a pragmatism where the illuminating moment ‘‘in living our 
lives’? for philosophy to recapture for analysis, is not progress 
towards a successful outcome, but an anxious moment when human 
endeavor falters. (I might illustrate this difference between ex- 
istentialism and pragmatism by the polemics in which all the think- 
ers we have reviewed at length engage against the ethical effects of 
the technological application of science, were not such complaints 
as theirs the stock-in-trade of much contemporary philosophy that 
incurs no suspicion of being existential.) It is true that these 
existential thinkers are not content to be ‘‘left behind’’ in this nega- 
tive ‘moment, and that with their progress beyond this moment 
more or less pragmatic positions emerge in the guise of programs 
for salvation. But these opposed positions also indicate that they 
are refurbishing the terminology of antecedents more traditional 
than pragmatism,—that they are in fact renewing ‘‘the claims and 
quarrels of speculative philosophy.”’ 

If the negative moment’s logical priority weakens the force of 
Kuhn’s suggestion of an answer to the first question, the fact that 
these thinkers go beyond this moment leaves us with the same diffi- 
culty in answering the second question as in answering the first. 
But perhaps a restatement of this difficulty yields some kind of 
answer to both questions. Perhaps the progress of philosophy 
itself has faltered in this negative moment, as well as other fea- 
tures of human endeavor. It would seem that when the complacent 
views of man’s place in the universe, which are attributed by these 
writers to traditional philosophical and theological speculation, 
crumble around them in their anxious moments, they yet somehow 
keep a foothold amid the wreckage and regain a position by sal- 
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vaging fragments for their own salvation. For the particular frag- 
ments they select betray predilections that appear less influenced by 
the negative and distinctively existential moment of their dialectics, 
than by criteria, which not only have received fuller and more 
precise explication in these systems, but which are also difficult to 
make explicit and precise (as I have tried to illustrate) while rely- 
ing exclusively on existential terminology. Yet the influence of 
the negative moment can still be detected. This devastating mo- 
ment, which wrecks speculative systems and gives existential ter- 
minology its appropriateness, so weakens and loosens the strands 
of their dialectics that, with their advance beyond this moment, 
this terminology can be stretched to state almost any kind of posi- 
tion. . The fragmentary and ambiguous character of each position 
then regained is the only evidence that remains of the previous 
shattering of the complacency with which some tradition endeav- 
ored to state this position systematically and without ambiguity. 
But this is evidence that the negative moment still retains a com- 
mon significance when these writers go beyond existentialism to 
take up opposed positions. In this respect at least, the sound and 
fury, which existential terminology lends their opposing positive 
arguments, still signify nothing. 


Rosert CUMMING 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia. Roma, 15-20 Nov. 
1946. Promosso dall’Istituto di Studi Filosofici. Vol. I. Il 
Materialismo Storico. Vol. II. L’Esistenzialismo. Milano: 
Castellani & C. 1947-1948. lix + 453 pp.; 577 pp. 


The credit of convoking the first international congress of 
philosophy after the Second World War goes to Enrico Castelli, 
Director of the Institute of Philosophical Studies in Rome, and 
the proceedings of this congress are here before us in two volumi- 
nous tomes. Travelling in Europe was still difficult in 1946 and 
so the congress was international by aspiration rather than in point 
of fact. By and large it turned out to be a Franco-Italian meeting 
with a sprinkling of scholars from other countries. The United 
States, England, Belgium, and Holland were not represented. 

The same enterprising spirit which against great odds ren- 
dered the meeting possible seems to have dictated the topics. 
Three great themes were to be dealt with: Historical Materialism 
(Marxism), Existentialism, Science with special reference to 
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language. With this program the discussions of the congress were 
placed right in the central eddy of agitated modern intellectual 
life. The proceedings as now published do not entirely reflect 
the original plan. The third topic is shrunk into an appendix and 
included in volume two under the title, ‘‘Problemi epistemologici’’ 
(pp. 458-577). So the two volumes, one on Marxism, the other 
on Existentialism, face each other as representing the rival doc- 
trines of our age—the situation dramatically typified in Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s play, Les Mains Sales. i 

To represent a doctrine is one thing, and to analyze it critically 
quite another thing. It is the critics who have the upper hand in 
our two volumes. In the recent development of communism the 
increase of political power goes hand in hand with the decline of 
doctrine. At the present time it is difficult to find a Marxist of 
intellectual stature in the countries of the Western World. Evi- 
dently the congress in Rome has not been able to discover a philo- 
sophical spokesman of Marxism and ensure him a hearing. The 
historical analysts carry the day and the majority of speakers 
profess faith in some kind of individualism. This onesidedness, 
encouraging though it is as a political symptom, does not add to 
the interest of the volume. While agreeing with the verdict one 
would have liked to hear the defendant’s plea. 

The same criticism does not apply to the volume on Existential- 
ism, or, at any rate, it does not apply to the same extent. Pro- 
fessor Abbagnano’s paper on ‘‘Finitudine e problematicita’’ (pp. 
1-22) may be classified as Existentialist, and two of the foremost 
representatives of modern Existentialism are among the contribu- 
tors. Karl Jaspers (‘‘Della Religione Biblica e della Necessita 
della sua Reforma,’’ pp. 249-266) recommends a Biblical religion 
existentially purged of those dogmatic elements which characterize 
Judaism and Christianity. Surprisingly this Existentialist ex- 
posé reads like a Unitarian tract. Gabriel Marcel, representative 
of a ‘‘Christian Existentialism,’’ elaborates on his well-known 
dichotomy (étre vs. avoir, mystére vs. probléme, ete.) by contrast- 
ing the two concepts of ‘‘bearing witness’? and stating’’ (le 
témoignage et l’épreuve), ‘‘catégories existentielles priviligiées,’’ 
(pp. 347-353). 

Another group of contributors, best represented by Gaston 
Berger (‘‘Existence et rationalité,’’ pp. 15-80), show the influence 
of Existentialism without surrendering to it. Another member 
of the same group is Alberto Wagner de Reyna with his contribu- 
tion on ‘‘Existentialisme et Religion Chrétienne’’ (pp. 477-481). 
But most of the papers are critical and rejective in spirit. Maurice 
Blondel (‘‘L’Existentialisme est-il une philosophie véritable?’’ 
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pp. 95-100) and Emile Bréhier (‘‘Les deux éléments de 1’Ex- 
istentialisme,’’ pp. 133-138) express their opposition in particu- 
larly vigorous terms. 

Summing up, the two volumes with their wealth of varied 
contributions amply reward the effort expended in their compila- 
tion. Future students of both Marxism and Existentialism will 
do well to have reference to this significant work. 

H. K. 


The Myth of the State. Ernst CassirEr. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1946. xii+ 298 pp. $3.75. 


Professor Cassirer’s concern in this his last book (all of which 
except the chapter on Hegel had been reviewed and revised by 
him before his death) is to set in historical perspective and to de- 
termine the significance of the re-emergence of myth and mythic 
thinking in the twentieth century. The book begins with four 
chapters on the nature and function of myth in general, and con- 
tinues with a series of studies of political thinkers who moved 
steadily toward a more nearly adequate rational or scientific po- 
litical theory and away from mythic thinking. These essays on 
the ‘“‘Struggle against Myth’’ are followed by studies of Carlyle, 
Gobineau, and Hegel, accenting their contribution to the ingredi- 
ent ideas which operated as bases for the final expression of the 
totalitarian myth of the state. 

The roots, ingredients, and soil of modern mythic thinking are, 
according to Professor Cassirer, the same as they have ever been. 
Its ingredients are mythic language, rite, divination, magic; its 
function is a social function and its expression is social rather than 
individual. It expresses a personification of collective wishes and 
its essential mechanism (not dwelt on in this book particularly 
though implicit throughout) is that ‘‘every part of a whole is the 
whole itself ... The part does not merely represent the whole, 
or the specimen its class; they are identical with the totality to 
which they belong . . . as genuine presences which actually con- 
tain the power, significance and efficacy of the whole’’ (Language 
and Myth, pp. 91-92). 

The soil of myth is the human predicament in extremis, such 
as one finds in simpler cultures in the face of ignorance of nature’s 
ways, and in the contemporary world in the face of problems as- 
sociated with the breakdown of society’s complex structures and 
processes. The ingredient materials of the modern myth of the 
state—hero worship, racism, race worship, and state deification— 
were all available and well developed by nineteenth-century 
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writers. Yet they needed adaptation to the contemporary audi- 
ence, and in this intelligent adaptation of materials rests the para- 
dox of the modern myth. For unlike its ancestors the modern 
myth was not the result of an unconscious activity and a free 
product of imagination, but was, rather, fabricated, cut to measure, 
by directed techniques which in principle are products of sci- 
entific thinking, the ‘‘opposite’’ of mythic thought. This dis- 
tinetive feature of the modern myth is, as Professor Cassirer sees 
it, both sinister and revealing. It is sinister because the long 
struggle against myth in western culture by efforts to develop a 
scientific and moral conception of the state is subverted; its science 
is used to undermine its moral achievement—the recognition of 
the ‘‘moral reality’’—for that achievement is to recognize that the 
human will is free only when the individual’s motives ‘‘depend 
upon his own judgment of what moral duty is.’’ The success of 
the myths of the twentieth century is revealing in that it points up 
the truth that the springs of myth lie not too deep below the sur- 
face of any complex civilization and that men today find it easy 
to give up their ethical nature in times of stress when a myth is 
present to relieve them of personal responsibility. 

Separate and essentially independent essays on the history of 
political theory beginning with Plato’s development of a rational 
theory of a ‘‘legal’’ state comprise the larger and more leisurely 
part of the book. The unifying theme is the growth of the attack 
on myth, the persistent effort of our greater minds to eradicate 
mythical ideas from the realm of social affairs and political theory. 
But this theme is submerged by Professor Cassirer’s interest in 
a@ multidimensional understanding of the men about whom he 
writes. This is especially true of the long essay on Machiavelli. 
Here Cassirer reviews critically the interpretations and evaluations 
writers in different historical periods have made of Machiavelli 
and develops in considerable detail his own estimate of the man 
and his work. For Cassirer Machiavelli does not represent as a 
theorist a defense of freedom and its associated values; he does 
so only as an individual citizen, and even here it is with a realistic 
appraisal of the possibility of its realization in his time. On the 
other hand, as a theorist Machiavelli is not writing of his own time 
and place, as some have argued, in an effort to reconcile the man 
and his work. On the contrary, Machiavelli is consciously con- 
cerned with universal elements in the life of the state and is 
especially conscious of the fact that he is dealing with the tech- 
niques especially applicable to what was to be the modern state. 
- In this sense and in the sense that he carried to radically new' 
levels the scientific attitude in political affairs, Machiavelli stands, 
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in Professor Cassirer’s estimation, among the first of the men of 
the modern age. 

The evidence of this book is not needed to demonstrate the 
ability Professor Cassirer had of combining scholarship with con- 
cern for human problems and values with reciprocal profit, but it 
‘is good to have one more illustration of that ability. 


E. N. G. 


A History of Philosophy. Volume I: Greece and Rome. FRrexp- 
ERICK CoPLESTON, S. J. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Bookshop. 1946. x+ 521 pp. $4.00. 


This is the first volume of a complete history of philosophy 
written to be used as a textbook in Catholic ecclesiastic seminaries. 
It contains a detailed, clear, and judicious account of ancient 
philosophy from the Presocratics down to Neoplatonism, based on 
an adequate knowledge of the sources and of the most important 
secondary literature. A good bibliography and an index enhance 
the value of the book. The interpretation of Parmenides as a 
materialist is interesting though debatable. The presentation of 
Epicureanism is definitely better than that of Stoicism, and in 
spite of his avowed Thomism, the author gives a detailed and sym- 


pathetic analysis of Plato and of the Neoplatonists. 


P. 0. K. 


Platon: Etnfiihrung im seine Philosophie. Kurt ScHILLINe. 
(Monographien zur philosophische Forschung, Band III/IV.) 
Wurzach/Wiirtt.: Rudolf Birnbach. 1948. 348 pp. 


This commentary, in the style of classroom lectures on Plato’s 
philosophy, follows the customary division of the dialogues into 
the three periods of youth, maturity, and old age. Of the dia- 
logues in the first period, half are ‘‘Socratic comedies,’’ the others, 
dialogues of transition from a purely Socratic to a Platonic ‘‘under- 
standing’’ (Wissen). The group in the middle period consists of 
the Republic, a discussion of ‘‘the new life of reason and will,’’ and 
three ‘‘mythical’’ dialogues, the Symposium, Phaedo, and Phaedrus 
(the author apparently disregards the arguments of Stenzel and 
others for the late date of the Phaedrus). The third period begins 
with the sceptical dialogues (Theaetetus, Parmenides), in which 
the formulation of problems in the previous dialogues is revised and 
a more critical method and theory of dialectic propounded. The 
remaining dialogues in the period of ‘‘old age,’’ the Sophist, States- 
man,. Timaeus, Critias, Philebus, and Laws (the Epinomis is | 
omitted), are concerned with ‘‘the logical ordering of the world.” © 
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The ethical ordering of life and its values might be a more apt 
description as the author interprets these dialogues. If he in- 
tended the book for beginners, as the title suggests, he has made the 
exposition too difficult and allusive. ‘The approach is through the 
Doctrine of Ideas, primarily ontological in the author’s interpre- 
tation because of its Eleatic sources, and epistemological only in a 
secondary sense. His views and comments on Plato’s dialogues 
remain for the most part within the orbit of German scholarship. 
In that orbit, the introductory quotation from Hoélderlin acquires 


an added significance: ‘‘Vieles aber ist zu behalten. Und not die 
Treue.”’ 


D.S. M. 


The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato. CuLBERT GEROW 
RUTENBER. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1946. v+ 115 
pp. 


In this study, undertaken as a Ph.D. thesis at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the author is trying to prove that the doctrine of 
the imitation of God, though seldom referred to in Plato’s dialogues, 
constitutes a central element of his thought. The author believes 
that Plato’s God must be identified with the world soul, analyzes 
in detail the passages in Plato that illustrate his doctrine of imita- 
tion, and concludes that the imitation of God, the divine soul, by 
the other souls corresponds in Plato to the imitation of the divine 
forms by particular things. The study contains many useful de- 
tails, especially in the analysis of Plato’s doctrine of imitation 
(chs. 2-3). The author is familiar with the scholarly literature 
and controversies on his subject, but somewhat oscillating in his 


judgment. of them. The major defect of the study, in the opinion 


of this reviewer, is the assumption that the doctrine of the imita- 
tion of God must have had the same importance in Plato that it 
acquired in later Christian thought, or even that the problem must 
have been posed in those terms by Plato. As long as it is not 
demonstrated that Plato was a monotheist and that in his scattered 
remarks about God and the gods he is talking about one and the 
same thing, it seems difficult to attribute to him a consistent doc- 
trine of the ‘‘imitation of God.’’ However, the problem retains its 
interest in a different perspective: Since the doctrine acquired 
central importance in later thought, and since at least some ele- 
ments of it appear in Plato, we may ask what is the precise mean- 
ing of these elements in the context of Plato’s thought, and what 
kind of modification and reinterpretation did these Platonic ele- 
ments undergo when they were amalgamated in the more explicit 
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and more consistent later doctrine. To a study of these questions 
the author has made at least a contribution. 
P. O. K. 


' Le dualisme dans l’histoire de la philosophie et des religions: In- 
troduction a étude du dualisme platonicien, du gnosticisme 
et du manichéisme. Simone PETREMENT. Paris: Gallimard. 
1946. 129 pp. 


-— This well-written and stimulating little book was published in 
advance of a larger historical study by the same author (Le dual- 
isme chez Platon, les gnostiques et les manichéens, Paris, 1947). 
The author suggests, with examples and citations drawn from re- 
ligious and philosophical writings of the East and West, that all 
different forms of dualism are but degrees or developments of a 
single dualistic conception of ‘‘two worlds,’’ which is based on 
genuine experience but constitutes an imperfect metaphysics ‘‘sub- 
ordinated to morals and to method’’ (p. 90) and hence always 
tends to degenerate into some form of monism that is more rational 
but less true than the preceding dualism (p. 121). These state- 
ments are interesting but entirely hypothetical, as the author ad- 
mits, and require a much greater measure both of philosophical 
clarification and of historical documentation than could be given 
within the short compass of this little essay. The author pre- 
sumably has filled the gap in her larger study. 

P. O. K. 


Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient Greece, with an Edition of 
repli dpxains inrpuxns. W. H. S. Jones. (Supplements to the 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, no. 8.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1946. iii+100 pp. $2.00. 


This is a critical edition of the Greek text of the Hippocratic 
treatise On Ancient Medicine, followed by an English translation 
and commentary, and preceded by a historical introduction. This 
treatise is of interest also to the historian of philosophy since it 
emphasizes the value of empirical observation for the physician 
and protests against the introduction of philosophical ‘‘hypotheses’’ 
into medicine. The introduction contains a useful survey of the 
relations between philosophy and medicine in the early Greek 
period, and a somewhat superficial discussion of ‘‘hypotheses in 
Greek thought’’ in which the editor indulges in his positivist pre- 
conceptions against all philosophy. Students of ancient science, 
philosophy, and literature will be grateful to Dr. Jones for having 
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made available an interesting text and for having illustrated it 
against its historical background. 


P. O. K. 


Introduzione allo studio di Kant. Soria VaNNI RovieuHi. Milano: 
Carlo Marzorati. 1945. xii + 230 pp. 


In her analysis of Kant and his work, the author discusses his 
life, his philosophical antecedents, his inaugural dissertation, his 
three critiques, his philosophy of law and of history, and his 
theory of religion. She deals at greatest length with the Critique 
of Pure Reason whereas the last chapters are somewhat short. 
Each chapter contains a sober, accurate, and documented summary 
of Kant’s doctrine, followed by critical observations of the author 
that are on the whole based on St. Thomas and on E. Husserl and 
that culminate in an epistemology of ‘‘abstractive intuition’’ 
which she apparently developed in some of her other writings. 
Since the book was written under wartime conditions, the author 
made little use of secondary literature. The lack of an index is 
to be regretted. 


P. O. K. 





EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


HE East-West Philosophers’ Conference held this past sum- 

mer for six weeks in Honolulu at the University of Hawaii 
from June 20—July 29 turned out in this reporter’s judgment to 
have been one of the most important attempts made in our time on 
the part of philosophers to discover whether indeed East and West 
can meet for significant philosophical discussion and with some 
promise of continuing philosophical collaboration and interchange. 
Ten philosophers from Asia, among whom five came from India, 
one from Ceylon, two from China, and two from Japan, repre- 
senting various branches of Hindu, Chinese, and Buddhist phi- 
losophy, lived and systematically worked together on common philo- 
sophical problems with ten philosophers from this country, with 
the addition of Professor E. R. Hughes, professor emeritus of 
Chinese Culture at Oxford. The North American participants 
were Professors Burtt, Conger, Dennes, Krusé, McCarthy, Moore, 
Morris, Northrop, Sheldon, and Wild. These twenty-one members 
were joined by twenty-five associate members, for the most part 
younger than the group just mentioned, but all of them also teach- 
ers of philosophy in as many colleges and universities of this coun- 
try, and full participants in the Conference. There were ten pub- 
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lic lectures, usually to capacity audiences, given by five Eastern 
philosophers and by Professor Northrop, who had participated in 
a similar conference ten years before and who gave a series of five 
lectures on the general theme of ‘‘The Scientific and Philosophical. 
Foundations of Western Culture.’’ 

Since the Conference was held in conjunction with the summer 
session of the University of Hawaii, advanced undergraduates and 
graduate students were admitted to courses or seminars in Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. A faithful member of the Confer- 
ence, eager to avail himself of all the opportunities presented, 
could, and often did, begin his day at 8:30 in the morning with 
expert instruction in Hindu philosophy, followed immediately by 
an hour of Chinese philosophy, thereupon an hour of -Buddhist 
philosophy, and could conclude the long ‘‘morning’’ somewhere 
near one in the afternoon in one of the seminars on Compara- 
tive Metaphysics, Methodology, Ethics, and Social Philosophy, 
respectively. 

Two evenings a week and on Saturday mornings the Conference 
members became a plenary working party, not unlike those asso- 
ciated with UNESCO or the United Nations, for the discussion 
among themselves of technical problems of comparative philosophy 
under the leadership in turn of every senior member of the Con- 
ference. It was during these meetings and those of the three sem- 
inars that the real work of isolating and trying to overcome 
obstacles to mutual understanding was undertaken. 

Needless to say, the will to understanding, so essential to efforts 
at cultural interpenetration, was assured by the very presence of 
the participants who had agreed to devote their summer, or the 
principal part of it, to the task of studying ‘‘the possibility of a 
world philosophy through a synthesis of the ideas and ideals of the 
East and the West.’’ But many superficial preconceptions of long 
standing had to be removed. The all too prevalent stereotypes 
about Eastern and Western philosophy, and culture generally, had 
to be rejected. Misunderstood or completely foreign terms had to 
be clarified and explained. It became evident at once that here, 
as elsewhere in life, nothing is simple and all is complex. Those 
who thought there was but one Hindu philosophy were all but 
overwhelmed by the presentation of the proliferation of orthodox 
and unorthodox Vedanta schools of Hindu thought. The conveni- 
ent assumption that Buddhism was and is one and the same 
wherever and whenever found had to yield to the instruction that 
there are, or were, a score of Hinayana Buddhistie schools alone, 
not to speak of the varying Mahayana sects in China and Japan. 
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Not all Chinese philosophy is ancient Confucianism nor Taoism. 
All Easterners agreed that it is not possible nor helpful to speak of 
the ‘‘philosophy of the East.’? One Chinese friend kept repeating 
that there must be something wrong with the arithmetic of those 
who in speaking of the East in terms of the Indian tradition alone 
forget that one child out of every four born today is Chinese, whose 
philosophy, apart from the influence of fresh winds of doctrine, 
most probably would be neo-Confucianism rather than Hinduism. 

While differences in philosophical perspective and emphases 
could be found in plenty among participants, especially in the com- 
parative confrontation of Hindu philosophy with Western natural- 
ism, it came as an agreeable surprise to all that agreements on basic 
issues were far more numerous than had been anticipated. One 
important reason for this outcome, in the judgment of all, was the 
fact that this was not a conference of short duration, four or five 
days at the most, during which participants, as is usual at inter- 
national or domestic gatherings, hurriedly read papers to each other 
and depart, but a leisurely conference of six weeks in which, be- 
sides the programmed meetings—and they were numerous—there 
were many opportunities for informal and intimate private talk 
on problems of mutual interest at meals in the cafeteria, on the 
porch of the Hale Aloha Apartments, on the beach, at teas of the 
ever hospitable hosts, and elsewhere. William James once said 
when asked to join the newly formed American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation: ‘‘Count me out! The philosopher is a lone beast dwelling 
in an individual burrow. Philosophical discussion proper only 
succeeds between intimates who have learned how to converse by 
months of weary trials and failures.’’ Well, we became intimates 
in shorter time than James thought was possible, and philosophical 
discussion and mutual understanding prospered under Honolulu 
auspices. 

The general spirit of the Conference was singularly eirenic with 
no diminution of critical inquiry. Eagerness to learn from each 
other precluded yielding to any temptation to score debating points. 
The attitude of representatives of Western naturalism was perhaps 
best expressed by a statement made by W. R. Dennes: ‘‘It may be 
that what stands in the way of the resolution of theoretical conflicts 
Within cultures as well as between cultures is not the methods of 
explaining called in the West empirical and naturalistic, if those 
methods are intelligently and scrupulously interpreted and em- 
ployed, but rather deficiencies in patience, in good will, and in 
flexibility of mind and imagination.’’ 

It would require another article, and longer, to present and 
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evaluate the findings of the three seminars and the many other 
contributions made to better understanding and appreciation of the 
philosophies of the East and the West. It is hop2d that the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference will soon be published so that the rich 
experience of the participants can in a measure be shared. No 
attempt was made throughout the Conference to come through with 
a world philosophy, the same for all. Orchestrated unity, or unity 
in rich diversity, rather than homogeneous sameness, was and re- 
mains the goal. 

It is hoped also that a systematic exploration of how the phi- 
losophies of East and West can most harmoniously supplement and 
enrich each other can be continued through the early launching of 
a new international journal devoted to comparative philosophy 
which would attempt to carry forward over the years the work that 
was so auspiciously begun in Honolulu. 

At the conclusion of the Conference votes of cordial thanks 
-were expressed to President Gregg Sinclair and to Professor 
Charles A. Moore, director of the Conference, to the University of 
Hawaii, and to the various Foundations, including the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for making this Conference possible. 


CorNnE.Lius Krust 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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Gusdorf, Georges: Traité de 1’Existence Morale. Paris: Ar- 
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Welzel, Hans: Vom irrenden Gewissen. Eine rechtsphilo- 
sophische Studie. (Recht und Staat, 145.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1949. 28 pp. 1.50 D.M. 

JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism. Vol. VIII, No. 2. 
Space-time and Contemporary Architecture: P. A. Michelis. 
Musical Iconography in Raphael’s Parnassus: Kathi Meyer-Baer. 
A Dancer’s Note to Aestheticians: Gertrude Lippincott. The Pri- 
ority of Expression: Rudolf Arnheim. Vico and Aesthetic His- 
torism: Erich Auerbach. Justice Holmes’ Notes on Albert Diirer: 
Wolfgang Stechow. A Comment on Croce’s and Dewey’s Aes- 
thetics: Patrick Romanell. Letters Pro and Con: Philip Merlan, 
J. 8S. Moore, Winslow Ames. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE ForscHune. Band III, Heft 
4. Ansichsein und Geschichte: Gerhard Kriiger. Erkenntnistheo- 
retische und methodologische Betrachtungen zur Naturforschung 
Goethes: Eduard May. Die Anfange der Rechtsphilosophie und 
die Griechen: Werner Jaeger. Die mehrwertigen Logiken und das 
Wahrheitsproblem: P. F. Linke. Begriff und Aufbau eines kate- 
gorial-analytischen Worterbuchs: Georgi Schischkoff. 
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The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts, December 27, 28, and 29, 1949. 
The program is as follows: 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
8:00 p.m. Smoker. 


" - WepNeEspay, DecemMBER 28 


9:00 a.m. Symposium on the Emotive Conception of Ethics. 
Charles L. Stevenson, Richard B. Brandt, Sidney Hook 
2:00 p.m. History of Philosophy. 
The Essential Place of Nicholas of Cusa in the History of Phi- 
losophy Anna Forbes Liddell 
Comteanism in the Americas Marjorie 8. Harris 
Reid’s Epistemological Monism Sidney C. Rome 
Hume on Causality and Perception Hans Jonas 
4:00 p.m. President and Mrs. Jefferson At Home. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet. Presidential Address: ‘‘Naturalism and Re- 
ligion’’ by W. T. Stace. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 a.m. Section A. Induction as a Method. 
On Aristotle’s Theory of Induction Lewis M. Hammond 
A Modernistic Approach to Hume’s Theory of Induction and 
Causation Hugues Leblanc 
Bertrand Russell on the Justification of Induction..W. H. Hay 
Induction—Probable or Politic? Donald C. Williams 
9:00 a.m. Section B. Existence as a Philosophical Concept. 
Is Existence a Valid Philosophical Concept? 
William M. Walton 
Is Existence a Valid Philosophical Concept? ..John E. Smith 
Eight Logically Clear Meanings of ‘‘To Be’’ 


Frederic B. Fitch 
11:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 
2:00 p.m. Section A. Ethical Theory. 
The Emotive Theory and Rational Methods in Moral Contro- 
Asher Moore 
Word Magic and Logical Analysis in the Field of Ethics 
E. M. Adams 
Ethical Disagreements and the Emotive Theory of Values 
Vincent Tomas 
Does Hume’s Theory of Knowledge Determine His Ethical 
Kingsley Price 
2:00 p.m. Section B. The Basis and Character of Aesthetic 
Definition. 
The System of Values for an Aesthetics of Music 
Julius Portnoy 
The Form-Content Distinction in Contemporary Aesthetic 
Theory Morris Weitz 
On Beauty and Duty Douglas N. Morgan 
Two Levels of Aesthetic Definition Katharine Gilbert 





The Annual Meeting of the Pacific Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy will take place at Mills College, Oakland, California, 
December 26 and 27, 1949. In the evening of the first day there 
will be a Symposium and Discussion on ‘‘The Teaching of Aes- 
thetics’’ with papers by Bertram E. Jessup and James L. Jarrett, 
Discussion by Richard G. Tansey and Rannie Baker. On the 
following day in the morning there will be a General Discussion 
on the topic ‘‘Current Interest in the Problems of the Teaching of 
Philosophy, as expressed in the Eastern, Western, and Pacific Di- 
visions,’’ followed by a business meeting. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held at Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, California, December 27, 28, and 29, 1949. The 
program is as follows: 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
2:00 p.m. 


Logie and the Concept of Entailment Arthur Pap 


Is Logie Philosophy ? Maria Reichenbach 
4:15 p.m. Tea. 


7:30 P.M. 
A Note on Value Statements Nathaniel Lawrence 
The Measurement of Value Norman C. Dalkey 
The Aesthetic Theory and Practice of Jean-Paul Sartre 
Catherine Rau 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 a.m. 
A Criticism of the ‘‘Empirio-Criticism’’ .... Alexander Maslow 
Russell versus Hume Arthur J. Benson 
Dewey’s Socrates Philip Merlan 
2:00 P.M. 
Individualism, Collectivism, and Levels of Integration 


Melvin Rader 
The Moral Principle: A Criticism of Utilitarianism 
Henry N. Wieman 
Some Principles of Philosophical Synthesis ....W. I. Matson 
6:30 p.m. Annual Banquet. Presidential Address: ‘‘The Cri- 
terion of Significance’’ by Paul Marhenke. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 a. Annual Business Meeting. 
10:00 a.m. 
The Hidden Synthetic A Priort behind C. I. Lewis’s Analytic 
A Priori Arturo B. Fallico 
« Notes on Designation, Meaning and Necessity 
Paul D. Wienpahl 
12:30 p.m. Joint Luncheon with the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association. 
Pro Patria mort in Medieval Political Theory 
Ernest H. Kantorowicz 
Logic and History Hugh Miller 
Comments and Criticisms ...............0000% E. W. Strong 
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A Meeting of the Association for Symbolic Logic will be held 
at Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, on Wednesday, De- 
cember 28, 1949. The program is as follows: 


9:00 a.m. 
Report on Some Investigations concerning the Consistency of 
the Axiom of Reducibility John Myhill 
Possibilities of Proving Relative Consistency Hao Wang 
On Carnap’s Analysis of Statements of Assertion and Be- 
Alonzo Church 
Arithmetical Problems and Recursively Enumerable Predi- 
Martin Davis 
Type-theory vs. Set-theory John G. Kemeny 
2:00 p.m. 
Some Suggestions Concerning Metaphysies of Logic. .C. I. Lewis 
The Logic of Causal Propositions Arthur W. Burks 
The Inconsistency or Redundancy of Principia Mathematica 
Irving M. Copi 
On the Truth Concept and Recursions .......... R. M. Martin 
Papers Presented by Title. 
Algebraical Treatment of Some Functional Calculi of First 
Helena Rasiowa 
A Formal System of Logic 





The Southwestern Philosophical Conference met at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas, December 19, 20, and 21, 1949. 
At the Informal Opening Session there was a discussion of ‘‘The 
Philosophy of World Federal Government’’ by C. V. Berenda and 
H. N. Lee. At the morning session on December 20, the following 
papers were read under the general title of Metaphysics: ‘‘Is 
There a Mind-Body Problem? by P. M. Baldwin; ‘‘Matter and 
Spirit’’ by A. J. Bahm; ‘‘Existence and Existentialism’’ by Gustav 
Mueller; ‘‘A Dilemma of Positivism’’ by P. A. Carmichael. In 
the afternoon there was a Panel Discussion on ‘‘The Réle of Phi- 
losophy in Programs of General Education’’—(A) Objectives of 
General Education by A. P. Brogan, H. G. Alexander, and L. E. 
Hahn; (B) Accomplishments and Failures in Programs of Educa- 
tion by Schiller Scroggs, Gerard Hinrichs, and F. G. Friedmann. 
At the annual dinner David L. Miller gave the presidential address, 
‘*Novelty and Continuity.’’ On December 21, there was a session 
on ‘‘Problems in Value Theory and Philosophical Method’’—on 
the subject of Problems of Value Theory were two papers, ‘‘The 
Logic of Conscience’? by George Beiswanger, and ‘‘Some Conse- 
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quences of Regarding Choice as Essential to Moral Value’’ by 
R. L. Rein’1; on the subject of Problems of Philosophical Method 
were two papers, ‘‘Is the Socratic Elenchus Purely Destructive’’ 


by Gerard Hinrichs; ‘‘Concerning Philosophical and Scientific 
Methods’’ by E. G. Ballard. 





The Association for Realistic Philosophy will hold a meeting 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, on December 27, 1949. Frank 


Parker will read a paper on ‘‘ American Neo-Realism and Critical 
Realism.’’ 





The Personalist Discussion Group will meet at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on December 27, 1949. A paper on ‘‘A Personal- 
istic Critique of Marx’’ will be given by Walter G. Muelder. 





A business meeting of the Charles S. Peirce Society will be held 


at 5:00 p.m., Atwood Hall, Clark University, on Wednesday, De- 
cember 28, 1949. 





The 1950 Meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on May 4, 5, and 6. 





At Bryn Mawr College on January 4, 1950, there will be de- 
livered a Memorial Lecture for Dr. Erich Frank. The lecture will 
be given by Dr. Ludwig Edelstein, Professor of Greek at the Uni- 


versity of California, on ‘‘The Influence of Science on Greek 
Philosophy.’ 





To honor the name of their late beloved professor, four under- 
graduate student groups of the City College of New York have 
established the Morris Raphael Cohen Student Memorial Fund for 
a graduate scholarship for City College students. Contributions 
may be made out to the ‘‘Cohen Memorial Fund’’ and sent to 292 
Convent Avenue, New York 31, N. Y. 
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